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IS THOMAS DE QUINCEY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
LOVE-CHARM? 


Ever since J. Hogg reprinted The Love-Charm, A Tale from the 
German of Ludwig Ticck, originally published in the Quarterly 
Magazine,? in The Uncollected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, it 
has been ascribed to the English Opium-Eater. Neither editors of 
his works like D. Masson nor research workers like W. A. Dunn * 
nor W. Y. Durand * doubted his authorship. The grounds for this 
ascription are twofold: (1) Hogg’s assertion of a list checked in 
the archives of the Quarterly Magazine,® (2) a passage in the 
memoirs of Charles Knight, the proprietor of the journal to which 
the anonymous translator had contributed. It was in 1864, almost 
forty years after the printing of The Love-Charm, that Knight 
pointed out: “He wrote a translation of the The Love-Charm of 
Tieck, with a notice of the author. This is not reprinted in his 
Collected Works, but perhaps it is the most interesting of his trans- 
lations from the German.” ® 

The occasion of the present article is the discovery of another 
version, almost identical with that hitherto assigned to De Quincey 
but lacking the “ Note” appended to the rendering of the tale in 
Knight’s journal. It is to be found in “ The Old Man of the Moun- 
tain; The Love Charm; and Pietro of Abano, from the German of 


1 Reprinted by D. Masson in The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, 
London, 1897, x11, 434-67. 

2? New Series I, London, 1825, 146-173. 

* Thomas De Quincey’s Relation to German Literature and Philosophy, 
Strassburg diss., 1900. 

*PMLA., x1r (1907), 521. 

5 Masson, XII, p. XV. 

* Passages of a Working Life, 1, London, 1864, 339. 
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Tieck.” 7 E. H. Zeydel in his comprehensive survey, Ludwig Tieck 
and England,’ has attributed it to the Rev. Julius Hare, Arch- 
deacon of Lewes and this ascription is borne out by Hare’s peculiar 
spelling. The consistent replacing of “ed” by “t” after voiceless 
final sounds of verbal stems, which occurs in the version of 1831, 
is in accordance with Hare’s spelling rules put forward in The 
Philological Museum.® Moreover, the publisher of the second 
printing of the 1831 edition in 1860 refers to the translator’s death. 
That fits in with the case, Hare having died in 1855. Conse- 
quently if we still maintain that De Quincey is the author of the 
version of 1825, we have to charge Rev. Julius Hare, at that time 
assistant tutor at Trinity College, Cambridge, with plagiarism. 
This charge appears impossible if we consider the following points: 


1. In 1831 Hare had already established his reputation as a 
good translator of German literature, publishing a translation from 
Fouqué in 1820 and eight years later codperating with his school- 
mate Thirlwall in the English rendering of Niebuhr’s Rémische 
Geschichte. 

2. His knowledge of German language and literature was sound 
throughout, dating back as early as 1804-1805, when he paid his 
first visit to Germany. 

3. He was an ecclesiastic and was ordained in 1826. His 
character is described to us by a contemporary as being marked by 
“a conscientious stickling for truth. ... No one of his time was 
less of a copyist.” 1° 

4. De Quincey himself did not reproach him with plagiarism, 
nor did Charles Knight, though he knew Hare.” 

5. Hare, for his part, refers to De Quincey and calls his obser- 
vations set down in On Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth “ admir- 
able.” }? 


After these external arguments let us apply some internal tests, 
comparing the literary opinions as revealed in the “ Note ” with De 


7 London, 1831, 2nd ed., 1860. 

® Princeton, 1931, 154: “ As Sarah Austin informs us in Fragments from 
German Prose Writers, the translations are by Julius Hare.” 

°Cf. Quarterly Review, July, 1855, 7, 18. 

1° Quarterly Review, July, 1855, 17 f. 

11 Passages of a Working Life, 111, 64, 268. 

12 Guesses at Truth, 158, 191-2, 269. I quote from the edition of 1905. 
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Quincey’s views and those which J. Hare expresses in Guesses at 
Truth. 

Speaking of Tieck’s “comic spirit” the anonymous author of 
the “ Note” mentions “the humour arising from good humour, 
not as it often does from ill humour.” A parallel offers itself in 
Guesses at Truth, p. 287, also 210. “ Let your humour always be 
good humour, in both senses. If it comes of a bad humour, it is 
pretty sure not to belie its parentage.” I have not come across a 
similar distinction in De Quincey’s writings. The remarks on 
Tieck as a master of humour in “ Note,” 464, are surprisingly 
closely connected with a chapter on “ Wit and Wisdom ” in Guesses 
at Truth, 199-210. While the “ Note” praises “the incarnation, 
so to say, of the principle of mirth, in Shakespeare and Cervantes 

. . 3” Guesses at Truth, 205, refer to Cervantes and Shakespeare 
in a similar respect. Still more surprising, because of its direct 
allusion to Tieck, is another passage: “A similar union of the 
graver and lighter powers is found in several of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries, and in many others among the greatest poets of the 
modern world, . . . in Cervantes, . . . in Tieck” (p. 206). The 
same chapter reveals certain parallels in vocabulary. “Good 


humour ” occurs once more (210) ; “ elastic ” as applied to Tieck’s 


comic spirit ** has its parallel in the “ elasticity of Shakespeare’s 


heart ” creating the figure of Falstaff and the persons of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (p. 205). “ Masterly irony” ** appre- 
ciated in Tieck’s writings and “keen ... wit”?® attributed to 
Moliére and others recall to one’s mind “the keenest wit” and 
“the greatest master of irony since Plato.” ** Both terms are in- 
tended to characterize Schleiermacher. It would be admittedly a 
little far-fetched to say that “the heavenly purity ... of his 
[Tieck’s] Genoveva” (“ Note” 464) should remind one of “ the 
pure heavenliness ” of Christ’s spirit.?’ 

Apart from these resemblances the strange fact remains that 
De Quincey never speaks of Tieck anywhere but in the “ Note.” 
This reserved attitude appears more than strange if one thinks of 
the rather detailed account of Tieck’s works and the extraordi- 
narily high degree of admiration expressed in the “ Note.” “There 


18 “ Note” 464. 
14 Thid., 466. 1° Guesses at Truth, 207. 
15 Thid., 464. 17 Tbid., 207. 
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was in Tieck’s early works a promise and far more than the promise 
of the greatest dramatic poet whom Europe had seen since the day 
of Calderon ... no one... can have more to teach us about 
him ” [Shakespeare].7® The fact that De Quincey everywhere else, 
and even when he criticises German Shakespeare scholarship,’® 
ignores Tieck entirely, presents strange contrasts to that eulogy. 
But it is almost certain that he knew Tieck and in particular two 
of his tales collected in Phantasus, for the third volume of Popular 
Tales and Romances of the Northern Nations (London, 1823) 
comprises Tieck’s Auburn Egbert and Elfin Land as well as De 
Quincey’s Fatal Marksman, a translation from G. A. Apel’s 
Freischiitz. 

Hare however recurs to Tieck in the passage already mentioned 
and in another (299) which curiously enough praises Phantasus, 
that is the very collection of which The Love-Charm forms a part. 
Further, almost the same tone of high esteem permeates the entire 
paragraph. A third reference to Tieck as being a friend of the 
philosopher Solger is to be found on page 50. 

Less convincing are the references to Aeschylus and Boccaccio, 
common to both the “ Note ” and that particular chapter of Guesses 
at Truth. For the “ Note” does not allude to them as masters of 
humour. Of greater value is the comparison of Novalis with 
spring which occurs in “ Note,” 464, as well as in Guesses at Truth, 
237%. The general tone pervading De Quincey’s attitude towards 
the German romantic philosopher-poet is much more reserved and 
even critical.2° The fact that Schleiermacher’s name occurs in the 
“Note” as well as in Guesses at Truth and is twice mentioned in 
the meditation on “ Wit and Wisdom,” while missing in De Quin- 
cey’s writings, makes Hare’s authorship the more probable. Hare’s 
interest in Schleiermacher might have been aroused or, at least, 
fostered and strengthened by his friendship with Connop Thirl- 
wall, his former schoolmate at Charterhouse. The same year, 1825, 
in which the questionable translation of Tieck’s Liebeszauber came 
forth marks Thirlwall’s A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. 
Luke, a translation from the German of Schleiermacher. Other 
German writers referred to in the “ Note” such as Goethe, J. P. 


18 “ Note” 464, 465. 
1° Collected Writings, ed. Masson, Iv, 824-825; x1, 50. 
20 Cf. Works, vir, 346, 410 note. 
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Richter, Schelling, Steffens, Hegel, the Schlegels, do not allow us 
to draw any cogent conclusions. Either Hare and De Quincey 
agree on them in their judgments or refer to them nowhere else 
but in the “ Note.” Only in the case of Goethe and the Schlegels 
slight evidence could be given in favor of Hare. We have to re- 
member De Quincey’s attacks on Goethe in his notorious review of 
Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister (1824). Is it probable 
that just one year later he would have called Goethe the first of 
German poets??4 On the other hand, we have to consider that 
De Quincey was likely whimsically to exaggerate and alter his 
critical opinions, which in the case of Goethe he really did. In the 
case of the Schlegels the same momentary character of a good deal 
of his criticism should be borne in mind. In spite of his prevail- 
ing mockery at the Schlegels ** a passage like “though there are 
several things of great poetical beauty in the works of the Schlegels, 
their fame, upon the whole, rests on a different basis,” ** is not 
entirely inconsistent. Nevertheless it would fit in much more 
easily with Hare’s attitude towards the Schlegels.** Similarly the 
brief survey of such English literary celebrities as Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Landor and Scott, in “Note” 464, 
gives no clue to the authorship since both De Quincey and Hare 
praise the artistic achievements of the writers mentioned. 

On the other hand we have to examine the points which con- 
flict with the theory of Hare’s authorship. De Quincey had un- 
deniably written for The Quarterly Magazine before 1825, his con- 
tribution being The Incognito, or Fritz Hum, a translation from 
the German of Friedrich Schulze, alias Laun. There is no direct 
evidence that Hare was a contributor to this magazine. Neither 
does his full name nor do his initials appear. But too much 
emphasis must not be laid on this fact, as many articles were issued 
anonymously. At the same time we must note that Knight, though 
mentioning the name twice, does not refer to Hare as a contributor 
to his journal. 

To sum up, apart from the five external criteria the evidence 
rests on the following similarities between the “ Note ” and Guesses 
at Truth: 


21 Of. “Note” 465. 
22 Cf. among others a remark in 1824, 11, 227; but in 1826, 1m, 160-2. 
28 “ Note” 464. 24 Guesses at Truth, 218, 399. 
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1. The esthetic conceptions of humor and irony in the “ Note” 
and Guesses at Truth are in keeping with each other. 

2. There are parallel references to Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Novalis, Schleiermacher and Tieck, the two latter weighing most 
heavily, which cannot be traced in De Quincey’s writings. 

3. The remarks in the “ Note” on Goethe and the Schlegels 
agree more closely with the appreciation of them as expressed in 
Guesses at Truth than with De Quincey’s attitude as shown in his 
writings. 

4. The three preceding criteria are supported by evidence based 
on identical or similar wording. 


If we trust Knight’s statement made almost forty years after the 
publication of the translation and the “ Note ” we must ignore the 
external and internal evidence against De Quincey and explain 
Hare’s reprinting the translation as his own. If we agree with 
Zeydel and attribute the translation and the “ Note” to Julius 
Hare, as seems to me inescapable, new light would be thrown on 
the mediating activities of this interesting personality as well as on 
Anglo-German literary interrelations in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. For both his wide knowledge and his well 
balanced critical appreciation of German literature he deserves 
closer study. It would place the Archdeacon of Lewes, at that 
time the possessor of the most complete collection of the philo- 
sophical, theological and historical literature of Germany, among 
such recognized interpreters of German thought as Coleridge, 
Carlyle, De Quincey and Henry Crabb Robinson. 


Englisches Seminar, Hans K. GALInsky 
University of Berlin 





“*TWILL BE THINE ANOTHER DAY ” 


In elucidating “ Here, sweete, put up this, ’twill be thine another 
day” (Love’s Labour’s Lost, tv, i, 109), P. A. Daniel furnished 
four parallels, and concluded that the last five words meant “ it 
will be of use to you; you will find the benefit of it hereafter.” + 


*P. A. Daniel in Athenaeum, Oct. 13, 1883, p. 465. Daniel’s four 
parallels, corrected to convenient editions, are as follows: Jonson, Tale of 
a Tub (1640), m1, ii, in Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. Simpson 
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Daniel, however, found a difficulty in this interpretation, in that 
the Princess’s words to Rosaline gave rise to an expectation with 
regard to a future use of Armado’s letter that was left unfulfilled. 
H. C. Hart in disagreement with Daniel believed that “‘ it will be 
your turn another day’ seems rather what the Princess means to 
say.” He does not add to Daniel’s parallels.? 

Daniel’s interpretation of the passage, however, is justified, and 
his difficulty resolved, by further parallels that I have found. 
Especially definitive for the meaning is the parallel in J. Clarke’s 
Phraseologia Puertlis (1638) with its two accompanying Latin 
phrases interpreting the English expression. I quote from the edi- 
tion of 1671, where the Latin and English expressions are given 
side by side under the commonplace heading “ to obey ”: 


Istius non poenitebit olim obsequii— It will be your own another day, 
majorum in voluntati subserviebat. if you do as I say.® 


(1925-), m1, 29: “Let *hun mend his manners then, and know his 
betters: It’s all I aske ’hun: and ’twill be his owne; And’s Masters too, 
another day”; T. Middleton, The Witch (ante 1627), 1, iii, 21-3 in The 
Works, ed. A. H. Bullen (1885-6), v, 399: “ Give him grace To have a quick 
hand and convey things cleanly! ... "Twill be his own another day”; 
J. Cooke, Greene’s Tu Quoque (1614), ed. J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile 
Texts (1913), sg. K3: “ Gart. Wee’le be instructed by you. Rash. Well, if 
you bee, it will be your owne another day”; W. S., The True Chronicle 
Historie of the Whole Life and Death of Thomas Lord Cromwell (1602), 
1, i, 31 in The Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. C. F. T. Brooke (1929), p. 
175: “Tom, or Maister Thomas, learne to make a Horse-shooe, it will be 
your owne another day.” 

? Love’s Labour’s Lost, ed. H. C. Hart, Arden Shakespeare (1906), p. 
67n. Editors in general have omitted comment on “ ’twill be thine another 
day,” which does not occur again in Shakespeare, although a close parallel 
in idea may be quoted from As You Like It, v, ii. 10: “ Consent with both 
that we may enjoy each other: It shall be to your good.” 

8 J. Clarke, Phraseologia Puerilis (ed. 4, 1671), p. 233. According to the 
title-page this edition has additions by W. R. It appears from Clarke’s 
prefatory note that the Latin phrases used in his volume were those felt 
to be “elegant ” in the course of extensive reading. Erasmus’s Colloquia 
Familiaria is specifically mentioned. As regards his English phrases, 
Clarke has this to say: “ Many witty, smart, and emphatical expressions, 
drop sometimes out of vulgar Mouths in familiar discourse, and daily in 
ordinary affairs, which a Scholar may make excellent use of; and it is 
pitty they should be lost, or not laid up where he may know where to finde 
them again, when he stands in need” (sg. A4b). The parallel to the 
Shakespeare passage quoted from Clarke is one of these “ witty, smart, and 
emphatical expressions ” which “ drop sometimes out of vulgar Mouths.” 
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Two parallels from John Ray’s English Proverbs enable us to 
identify “ Put up this, *twill be thine another day ” as a proverb.* 
Ray’s first proverb is, “ Let him mend his manners, ’t will be his 
own another day.”* His second reads, “ Quick and nimble, ’twill 
be your own another day.” ® The proverbial character of the ex- 


pression accounts for the many literary parallels to be found: 


Applye your learnyng and your elders obey, It will be your profit another 
day. (T. R., Nice Wanton, 1560, sg. C. ii.) 7 


But I haue a secret to tell you, that if you wil conceale, and follow my 
counsaile, it will bee for your good another day. (The Wit of a Woman, 
1604, sg. E4.)*® 


Lisan(der). Ile attend them presently: be a good seruant, Dorus. 
Dametas. Twill be his owne another day, Madam. (John Day, Isle of Guls 
(1606), 1. i.)°® 


I’le teach you ply your worke, and thanke me to, This paines will be your 
owne another day. (No-body, and Some-body 1606, sg. E2b.) *° 


Let my sister go waste his revenue in tapers . . . ’twill be her own another 
day. (G. Chapman, Monsieur D’Olive, 1606, v, i, 229.) ™ 


"Tis better, being a woman; thou may’st do Things that may prosper 
better, and the fruit Be thy own another day. (J. Shirley, Cardinal, 
1652.) ** 


Trust us, and ’twill be your own another day. (T. Shadwell, A True 
Widow, 1679, m1, i, sg. F2.) 7% 


* Twenty-five proverbs that occur in LLL and also in Lyly’s Zuphues or 
in Pettie’s Petite Pallace are listed in my Elizabethan Proverb Lore (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, 1, 1926), p. 
411. 

5 J. Ray, A Collection of English Proverbs (ed. 2, 1678) in the section 
called “ An alphabet of joculatory, nugatory and rustick proverbs,” p. 76. 
Jonson has a form of this proverb very close to Ray’s. See note 1 above. 

* Ibid., in the section headed “ Proverbs communicated by Mr. Andrew 
Paschall,” p. 345. 

7 Ed. J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts (1909). 

§ Ed. J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts (1902). 

®In The Plays of John Day, ed. A. H. Bullen (1881), , 31. 

10 Ed. J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts (1911). 

11TIn The Plays and Poems of George Chapman. The Comedies, ed. T. 
M. Parrott, p. 357. 

12Tn The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Shirley, ed. W. Gifford 
and A. Dyce (1833), v, 336. 

18 Further parallels which I printed in Notes and Queries, x1, I (1910), 
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An examination of the foregoing quotations and of the proverbs 
from Clarke and Ray reveals that the benefit and the good or the 
profit referred to in “twill be thine another day ” is contingent in 
each case upon a prior action recommended to the person ad- 
dressed, which if performed will result in a future benefit. In the 
passage from Shakespeare Rosaline is told that if she “ puts up 
this ” she may expect something to follow that will be for her good 
another day. 

Daniel’s difficulty referred to arose from his acceptance of the 
literal interpretation of the verb phrase “put up.” The literal 
meaning of these words is punningly glanced at, but the emphasis 
is upon the transferred sense “ suffer patiently,” or, in the modern 
idiom, “put up with (something).”** With this interpretation 
Daniel’s difficulty disappears. Rosaline puts up with Costard’s 
confusion of the two letters, to benefit later. Because of Costard’s 
mistake Biron’s love for Rosaline is revealed to his fellow lords, 
and they resolve “ to woo these girls of France and win them too.” 7° 


M. P. TILLEY 
University of Michigan 


164; and xI, vit (1913), 7, when I was of the opinion that Hart’s inter- 
pretation was correct, are: T. Dekker, The Guls Horne-booke (1607) vi., ed. 
Temple Classics (1928), p. 52: “ Marry, when silver comes in, remember to 
pay treble their fare, and it will make your Flounder-catchers to send more 
thankes after you, when you doe not draw then when you doe; for they 
know, It will be their owne another daie”; T. Dekker and ? J. Marston, 
Satiro-mastia (1602), ed. H. Scherer, Bang’s Materialien xx (1907), 58: 
“It is your owne another day”; T. Middleton, A Mad World, My Masters 
(1608), 1, i, 181-7, in The Works, ed. A. H. Bullen (1885-6), mm, 260: 
“ Mot. Be wisely temper’d, and learn this, my wench, Who gets th’ opinion 
for a virtuous name May sin at pleasure, and ne’er think of shame. Cour. 
Mother, I am too deep a scholar grown to learn my first rules now. Mot. 
Twill be thy own, I say no more”; J. Fletcher, Wit Without Money, 111, 
i (1679), in The Works of F. Beaumont and J. Fletcher, ed. A. Glover and 
A. R. Waller, m1, 167-8: “If it were minced, Luce, would do a great deal 
better. . . . It will be your own one time or other.” 

14 Both literal and figurative meanings here alluded to are supported in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the NED., s.v. put, 53***n, and 
53p. 

16] wish to acknowledge valuable bibliographical assistance received 
from Mr. J. K. Yamagiwa, sub-editor of the Early Modern English Dic- 
tionary, in the preparation of this note. 
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LYCIDAS AND THE TRANSLATION OF “MAY” 


In his Latin translation of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender 
Theodore Bathurst? calls Piers, the Protestant pastor of the “ May ” 
eclogue, “ Lycidas.” The name appears only in “ May”; in “ Octo- 
ber” Piers becomes “ Faustus.” At first glance, a source for the 
name “ Lycidas,” common in the pastoral, deserves scant attention, 
but the facts in this connection are significant. 


1. The similarity in tone of Lycidas and the religious eclogues 
in the Shepheardes Calender, including “ May,” has long been 
recognized.” 


2. In the Animadversions upon the Remonstrants Defence, 1641, 
four years after Lycidas, Milton quotes at length from a speech by 
Piers in the “ May” eclogue as a climax to an attack on worldly 
gain as a motive for taking orders: 


Let the novice learne first to renounce the world, and so give himselfe 
to God, and not therefore give himselfe to God, that hee may close the 
better with the World, like that false Shepheard Palinode in the Eclogue of 
May, under whom the Poet lively personates our Prelates, whose whole 
life is a recantation of their pastorall vow, and whose profession. to forsake 
the World, as they use the matter, boggs them deeper into the world: 
Those our admired Spencer inveighs against, not without some presage of 
these reforming times. 


The time was once, and may again returne 
(For oft may happen that hath been beforn) 
When Shepheards had none inheritance 

Ne of land, nor fee in sufferance, 

But what might arise of the bare sheep, 
(Were it more or lesse) which they did keep. 
Well ywis was it with Shepheards tho. 
Nought having, naught feared they to forgoe 
For Pan himselfe was their inheritance 

And little them served for their maintenance, 
The Shepheards God so well them guided, 
That of naught they were unprovided 

Butter enough, honey, milk, and whay, 


1“ Matriculated sizar from Trinity, Easter 1602; B.A. from Pembroke, 
1605-6; M.A. 1609; B.D. 1618. Fellow of Pembroke, 1608.” (Venn, 
Alumni Cantabrigienses. ) 

? This and the following point are presented in some detail by Herbert 
E. Cory, “Spenser, the School of the Fletchers, and Milton,” University 
of California Publications in Modern Philology, 1 (1912), 358-60. 
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And their flock fleeces them to array. 

But tract of Time, and long prosperity 

(That nurse of vice, this of insolency) 

Lulled the Shepheards in such security 

That not content with loyall obeysance 

Some gan to gape for greedy governance, 

And match themselves with mighty potentates 
Lovers of Lordships, and troublers of States. 
Tho gan Shepheards Swaines to looke aloft 
And leave to live hard, and learne to lig soft. 
Tho under colour of Shepheards some while 
There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile 
That often devoured their owne Sheep, 

And often the Shepheard that did them keepe, 
This was the first source of shepheards sorrow 
That now nill be quit with bale, nor borrow. 


By all this wee may conjecture, how little wee neede feare that the 
unguilding of our Prelates will prove the woodening of our Priests.* 


3. Bathurst’s Latin translation of the Shepheardes Calender can 
be dated, on the evidence presented by Mr. Leicester Bradner,‘ 
“not long after 1608.” Three manuscript copies of the translation 
are described by Mr. Bradner, and a fourth, which seems to have 


escaped notice, may be found in Folger Library MS 2203.2. This 
manuscript, a commonplace book catalogued *® as probably in the 
hand of Francis Corbet, is dated about 1610-30. Venn’s Alumni 
Cantabrigienses lists a Francis Corbett, of St. John’s, who received 
his B. A. in 1622-3 and his M. A. in 1626, one year after Milton 
entered Cambridge. Milton’s acquaintance with Bathurst’s transla- 
tion is not impossible, perhaps not improbable if one allows for his 


® Animadversions upon the Remonstrants Defence (London, 1641), pp. 
58-9. 

*“The Latin Translations of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender,” Modern 
Philology, xxxuI (1935), 21-6. Bathurst’s work was not published till 
1653, two years after his death. 

5 There is no separate title-page for the Shepheardes Calender, but on the | 
verso of the folio preceding the translation is written: “ Kalendarium 
Pastorale, seu Spenceri Pastor, Romano indutus centunculo”; and at the 
top of each margin is written: “ Authore Mro. Batters.” The pronuncia- 
tion of the name of “ Magister Batters” discloses an identity somewhat 
disguised in the spelling. Besides the Kalendarium Pastorale, the manu- 
script contains two Latin plays (Melanthe and Cancer), an English dia- 
logue, Band, Ruff, and Cuff, and other pieces. 
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early and continued enthusiastic interest in Spenser and for his own 
Latin verse. 

These coincidences at least are noteworthy: “May” and 
Lycidas, in part, have a common subject matter; Milton quotes 
approvingly from “ May” in the Animadversions; the good shep- 
herd of “ May ” is called “ Lycidas,” only in the “ May” eclogue, 
in a Latin translation extant to-day in four manuscripts; the 
translator and probably the copyist of one manuscript were 
Cambridge men, of an earlier time than Milton.® 


Ernest A. STRATHMANN 
Pomona College 





DID SPENSER STARVE? 


Among the manuscripts of “ Declared Accounts” preserved in 
the exchequer records at the Public Records Office (E. 351/543, 
fo. 40°) is the following entry: 


To Edwarde Spencer gent uppon a warrt. signed by Mr. Secretarie dated 
at Whitehall xxxm™o Decembris 1598 for bringinge lres. for her mate speciall 
service from Sir Thomas Norrys Lo: President of Mounster viij. li. 


The “Edwarde Spencer gent.” who brought letters from Sir 
Thomas Norrys was undoubtedly the poet. We know that Edmund 
Spenser carried letters from Norris to the Privy Council and to Sir 
Robert Cecil (“ Mr. Secretarie”) at that time. The letter to 
Cecil was endorsed as received 24 December. 

The prompt payment for this service which is recorded in the 
“ Declared Accounts ” has an interesting bearing on the question 
“ Did Spenser die in Poverty?” which has been ably discussed by 
Mr. Ray Heffner. While the discovery of this record of payment 
to the poet of a considerable sum does not invalidate Mr. Heffner’s 


*The use of the name “Damon” for Cuddie in “ February” and 
“ August” (Cuddie becomes “ Daphnis” in “ October”) seems to have 
no significance in connection with Epitaphium Damonis. 

A fifth manuscript has come to my attention since this note was written: 
the Britwell copy, sold at Sotheby’s in 1924 and now in the Library of Mr. 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, is listed by Dorothy F. Atkinson, Edmund Spenser, 
A Bibliographical Supplement (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937), p. 68. 

* MLN, xtvult (1933), 221-226. 
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conclusion that the poet died in poverty,” it does seem to dispose 
permanently of the story that he died “ for lake of bread.”* Eight 
pounds would keep a man for some time and Spenser only lived 
about two weeks after he received that amount. Many a yearly 
stipend was no more than that in Elizabeth’s day. But on the 
other hand the relief of immediate distress is small comfort to a 
man who has just lost a considerable fortune which he has labor- 
iously built up, and perhaps Spenser had lost manuscripts as well. 

He did not die of want, but discouragement and grief probably 
added to the physical effects of exposure and hardship endured in 
a winter crossing from Ireland, if some disease such as would be 
certain to result from the conjestion of refugees in the compound 
at Cork had not already seized upon him before he set out.* 


JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 
Ohio State University 





2 The further suggestion “that he died from neglect and a broken heart 
from this neglect” is perhaps less tenable. The prompt payment of the 
messenger’s fee by Cecil, and the prompt and generous aid sent by Essex, 
if we are to believe Ben Jonson, seem to point in the other direction. 

* The phrase is Ben Jonson’s. The record of payment for the messenger 
service proves that Jonson was exaggerating but it does not discredit the 
whole story. Perhaps it even adds credibility to the further assertion that 
the poet refused the 20 pieces sent to him by the Earl of Essex, saying 
that “he was sorrie he had no time to spend them.” He may have felt 
death approaching and he had enough to take care of his immediate neces- 
sities. In regard to the verses published by John Lane in 1621, which Mr. 
Heffner thinks constitute “the strongest support” for Jonson’s story, I 
should like to suggest that they may prove no more than that Jonson 
told the same story of Spenser’s death more than once. Lane could not have 
read the Conversations but he could have known Jonson, or some member of 
the Jonson circle, and the closeness of agreement between Drummond’s 
version of Spenser’s death and Lane’s suggests that they had a common 
source in Ben. 

*The item in the “ Declared Accounts” was pointed out to Mr. R. E. 
Bennett by Mr. Franklin B. Williams, to whom I wish to make acknowl- 
edgment for the discovery of it. Mr. Bennett turned his transcript of the 
item over to me as the Spenserian of the family, but I do not wish in any 
way to take credit for the discovery. On the other hand I believe that 
it will be of interest to all Spenser students, and therefore that it ought 
not to be surpressed for want of a sponsor. ‘ 
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NOTES ON ENGLANDS PARNASSUS 


Englands Parnassus, a dictionary of verse quotations compiled 
by Robert Allot, was published in 1600. In its numerous pages 
the Elizabethan reader found an ample store of poetic beauties, and 
the modern student finds an abundance of problems. Mr. Charles 
Crawford, the persevering scholar who mastered this literary maze, 
cannot be praised too highly. His remarkable edition of Englands 
Parnassus* identifies the sources of 2,239 passages, and makes 
acute observations on the probable derivation of the remaining 111. 
The present article traces 37 of the 111 lost sheep, and throws 
light on some of the others. Incidentally, Crawford never saw one 
of the excessively rare copies of the 1600 edition containing Robert 
Allot’s name. Most copies contain only the initials R. A., and 
students may be interested in the final home of one with the dedi- 
cation signed in full. The two known exemplars were acquired by 
the late William Augustus White of Brooklyn, to whom they are 
credited in the Short-Title Catalogue. When his library was dis- 
persed, one of the copies was given to the Harvard University 
Library.’ 

Unable to trace 25 quotations assigned to Gervase Markham, 
Crawford suggested that they might be found in Markham’s rare 
translation, Devoreux. Vertues teares, 1597. An examination of 
the Bodleian copy substantiates the prophecy; all but one of the 25 
passages are in Devoreuz. The exception (Parnassus 1080) is 
signed not with Markham’s name, but with the word Idem. Like a 
few other untraced passages with this vexing signature, this quo- 
tation has probably slipped out of its proper place, and should be 
ascribed to some other writer. The following table indicates the 
signature of Devoreur on which each Parnassus quotation is found. 


Parnassus 7 D1 Parnassus 1207 Hiv 
295 M2v 1214 H2 
302 T4v 1244 Glv 
336 Hiv 1332 I2 
348 Bl 1361 K3 


1 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913. All citations in this article are by the 
quotation-numbers of this edition. Crawford’s own annotated copy is now 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library at Washington, D. C. 

+ ®The unique variant described in the Short-Title Catalogue as Number 
379. 
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Parnassus 514 C3r Parnassus 1370 C4 
528 C3 1442 F3" 
680 14 1443 F4 
711 E4 1526 G4 
749 H4v 1675 K2 
750 H4y 2225 Blv 
751 H4v 2244 B2 


Allot has dropped two lines from the middle of 1244, and two from 
1442. Quotations 749-751 are in reality a continuous passage, 
including a full page of text in Devoreur. Allot made many silly 
blunders in transcribing. 'Two lines of his text of Quotation 7 
may be cited as an example: 


Thou reasonlesse desire that makes men seeke 
To kisse the same, whilest fire doth thee imbrace. 


Allot has completely lost the fine Marlovian quality of the original 
through two errors in the second line. The original readings are: 
same] Sunne thee] them. 

The passages assigned by Allot to the obscure poet Thomas 
Achelly remain a problem. Crawford traced one of the 13 quota- 
tions to Thomas Churchyard, and two to Thomas Lodge. He pre- 


dicted that the remaining ten would be found in a book of Achelly’s 
that he was unable to consult, The outragious and horrible tyrannie 
which a Spanishe gentlewoman named Violenta executed vpon her 
lower Didaco, 1576. The unique copy in the Bodleian Library 
shows that Crawford was in error. Nor are the ten passages to be 
found in another book sometimes attributed to Achelly, The Massa- 
cre of Money, 1602. A hitherto unnoticed statement points clearly 
to a lost book written by Achelly about 1570. The unique copy of 
Achelly’s prose devotional work, The Key of Knowledge, [1571 or 
1572], is preserved in the Lambeth Palace Library, London. In 
the dedication to Lady Elizabeth Russell, Achelly mentions “ your 
courteous & amiable acceptation of those fewe ragged verses, 
whiche aboute two yeares paste I presumed to tender vnto your dis- 
creete iudgement.” Allot’s quotations are presumably drawn from 
these lost “ragged verses.” The excerpts are too brief to disclose 
whether the poem was written in couplets or stanzas, but they are 


8 Achelly cannot have written this book. In TLS., Feb. 21, 1935, I sug- 
gested Thomas Andrewe as the probable author. 
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ample to demonstrate the moralizing tone. One of the quotations 
(939) is a bit from Catullus of which the Elizabethans were fond. 

Crawford was obliged to postulate a lost work as the source of 
the 13 quotations from John Weever. The-book was discovered in 
1924. It is Faunus and Melliflora, 1600, the unique copy of which 
is now in the Huntington Library at San Marino, California. 
Crawford pointed out several books from which Weever had drawn 
ideas; besides these books, Faunus and Melliflora shows some in- 
debtedness to Venus and Adonis. In turn it influenced the W. N. 
who wrote Barley-breake, Or, A Warning for Wantons, 160%. The 
following table shows the signatures of Faunus and Melliflora on 
which the Parnassus passages are found: 


Parnassus 38 C2v Parnassus 1567 Fl 
65 Ev 1754 D2 
74 B3 1774 C2 
75 B4 1835 B4 
102 C2 1868 C2" 
973 Div 1949 Il 
1083 F2v 


Allot made his usual errors in copying lines from Weever,* but he 


did not omit lines nor introduce serious mutilations. 

Faunus and Melliflora also clears up one or two points in Robert 
Tofte’s translation of The Blazon of Iealousie, 1615. For the 
numerous poetical quotations in his annotations, Tofte drew heavily, 
without acknowledgment, on Englands Parnassus.® Among Tofte’s 
quotations is the following (p. 31): 


Riuals in Loue will be suspitious quickly, 
And through Conceit (not reason) straight grow sickly. 


The first line is identical with Parnassus 1567, which has just been 
traced to Faunus and Melliflora. Weever’s original text shows that 
the second line is of Tofte’s own composition, added to round out 
a couplet. Tofte’s habit of tinkering with his texts may be illus- 


* Three verbal variants deserve to be cited, since the Allot version dis- 
torts the sense: Parnassus 102.2 want on] women 973.5 staffe] scoffe 
guider] guiler. 

5 See Dr. George Kahrl, “ Robert Tofte’s Annotations in The Blazon of 
Tealousie,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xvi 
(1935) , 47-67. 
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trated by another of his quotations, previously untraced. Tofte 
prints (p. 54): 

LOVES greatest powerfull Force and Excellence, 

Is to transforme the very Soule and Essence 


Of the Louer into the thing belou’d, 
For so by deepe Philosophy t’is prou’d. 


In this instance Tofte drew directly on Faunus and Melliflora, 
where the passage appears in this form (sig. D2) : 


. . . [Loues] force, whose excellence 
Is to transforme the verie soule and essence 
Of the louer, into the thing beloued: 
This heauenly loue (no doubt) yong Faunus moued. 


In conclusion, Tofte’s book suggests a further brief addition to 
Crawford’s scholarship. The standard authority on the other chief 
poetical dictionary of the period, Belvedere, 1600, is Crawford’s 
article in Englische Studien*® The preface to Belvedere names 
“Henrie Locke Esquier ” among the authors used in the diction- 
ary. Crawford reported in his article that he had not’ identified 
any quotations from Lok.’ Among the annotations to The Blazon 
of Iealousie is a couplet (p. 3) copied from Belvedere. Tofte 


closely follows the Belvedere text, which is (p. 162): 


Sad perturbations that affections guide, 
Should not giue iudgement, till their cause be tride. 


Searching for the ultimate source of this quotation because of 
its Tofte interest, I found it in Henry Lok’s Ecclesiastes, 1597. 
Lok’s text is as follows (p. 19): 


Said perturbations (which affections guyde) 
Should not giue iudgement where her cause is tryde. 


It is quite probable that other lines from Ecclesiastes remain to be 
found in Belvedere. 


FRANKLIN B. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Harvard University 





* “ Belvedere, or The Garden of the Muses,” Englische Studien, x~u1 
“1910-1911), 198-228. 
7 See also Crawford’s introduction to Englands Parnassus, pp. xv-xvi. 


2 
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NOTE ON FLETCHER AND MASSINGER’S LITTLE 
FRENCH LAWYER 


La-Writ. ...I love a dire revenge: 
Give me the man that will all others kill, 
And last, himself. 
Clermont. ... You stole that resolution. 
La-Writ. I had it ina play, but that’s all one: 
I would see it done. 
(Iv, iv, 12-16; Variorum, Iv, ed. C. Brett) 


The origin of La-Writ’s words has not hitherto been discovered. 
Both Darley and Dyce recognize the existence of a direct quota- 
tion by placing lines 13 and 14 in quotes, though Darley makes no 
comment and Dyce in a note admits ignorance of the source. Cyril 
Brett seems to question the existence of any original. 

The actual source of the “resolution” may be found in the 
anonymous Tragedy of Nero, i11, ii, 83-85: 


Nero. What may I easily doe? Kill thee or him: 
How may I rid you all? Where is the Man 
That will all others end and last himselfe? 

(A Collection of Old English Plays, ed. Bullen, 1) 


Though the wording here is not quite the same, it is close enough 
for stage purposes and the quick wits of an Elizabethan audience. 

The presence of this burlesqued passage in The Little French 
Lawyer surely indicates a certain popularity or, perhaps, notoriety 
in the case of the anonymous Nero; at least such a conclusion is 
generally drawn from other examples of the practice. This would 
seem further to disprove Bullen’s statement, already questioned 
by H. P. Horne (Nero, Mermaid ed.) and later by Ernst Schmid 
(Thomas May’s Tragedy of Julia Agrippina, etc., in Materialien 
zur Kunde des dlteren Englischen Dramas, xu111) that 


the tragedy of Nero was the first and last attempt of some young student, 
steeped in classical learning and attracted by the strange fascination of 
the Annals,—of one who, failing to gain a hearing at first, never courted 
the breath of popularity again. ... 


The evidence of this quotation is further valuable as a means for 
setting a provisional date of composition for The Tragedy of Nero. 
On the title-page of the 1624 quarto the words “ Newly Written” 
occur. This Horne argues means recently written, “that is in 
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1624.” Bullen interprets these words to mean “written anew,” 
and thinks they are used to distinguish this play from an earlier 
tragedy on Tiberius entitled, The Tragedie of Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, Romes greatest Tyrant, 160%. According to Mr. Brett, the 
concensus of critical opinion on the date of The Little French 
Lawyer places it between 1619 and May of 1622. These dates are 
arrived at mainly through internal evidence of collaboration with 
Massinger and the evidence of the acting list prefixed to the play; 
these dates, therefore, cannot be seriously questioned. These facts 
make it necessary to date Nero sometime before 1622, and, in order 
to allow the full effect of the burlesque to make itself felt, not much 
earlier than 1618. 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
Ohio State University 





JULIUS CAESAR AND ELYOT’S GOVERNOUR 


When Caesar is on his way to the Senate-house, Artemidorus 
thrusts upon him the warning “ That touches Caesar nearer ” than 
Trebonius’ suit; Caesar puts it aside with “ What touches us our- 
self shall be last serv’d.” The incident is a forcible illustration of 
the hybris that goes before a fall, and it has no authority in Plu- 
tarch. Here, when Artemidorus urged that “they be matters of 
great weight, and touch you nearly,” 


Caesar took it of him, but could never read it, though he many times 
attempted it, for the number of people that did salute him: but holding it 
still in his hand, keeping it to himself, went on withal into the Senate- 
house. 


Sir Thomas Elyot, in discussing affability in rulers and the lack 
of it, describes Caesar’s increasing arrogance and then tells the 
same anecdote in a version less subtle than Shakespeare’s but with 
a similar motive. Caesar, 


beinge radicate in pride, and neglecting to loke on that bil, not esteminge 
the persone that deliuered it, whiche perchance was but of a mean hauiour, 
continued his way to the Senate, where he incontinently was slaine by the 
said Brutus, and many mo of the Senate for that purpose appoynted. 
(Governour, 11, v, p. 134 in Everyman ed.) 


One cannot suppose that this item has been overlooked by the 
commentators, but I do not happen to have encountered it. While 
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some such version as Elyot’s may have passed into a pre-Shake- 
spearean play on Caesar, it may be observed that Professor Starnes 
has given some reason to think that Shakespeare was directly ac- 
quainted with Elyot’s popular book (University of Texas Studies 
in English, 1927, pp. 112-32). 
Dovetas BusH 
Harvard University 





SCENERY FOR THE INDIAN QUEEN 


Dryden implies in the prologue to The Indian Emperor (D. L. 
1665) that he wrote that play to order. Especially, he explains 
that the scenes for it are old—those used in the preceding year in 
The Indian Queen (D. L. 1663/4). The scenery was indeed so 
elaborate and costly that the theatres were compelled to make as 
much use of it as possible. Thus Professor Allardyce Nicoll has 
shown several possible uses to which the prison and grotto, or cave, 
scenery of these plays was put in the years following the first 
production of The Indian Emperor... He suggests that the man- 
agement of Drury Lane was making use of this same scenery as 
late as 1690. 

Though it may be somewhat questionable whether or not the 
management, poverty stricken as it frequently was, could make the 
elaborate scenes constructed in 1663/4 last until 1690, it is highly 
probable that it did make them last through the 1670’s. This fact 
is in part substantiated by the ever recurring appearance of temple 
and cave scenes during these years. Besides those already pointed 
out by Nicoll, temple scenes, in all probability written for the 
same old scenery, appear in Dryden’s All for Love (D. L. 1677); 
in his Cleomenes (D. L. 1692) ;? in Crowne’s The Destruction of 


1A History of Restoration Drama (revised edition), Cambridge, 1928, 
pp. 36-37. Nicoll believes that the prison scenery was later used in 
Settle’s Feminine Prelate (D. L. 1679), in the same writer’s Fatal Love 
(D. L. 1680), and in Harris’s The Mistakes (D. L. 1690). The grotto, he 
believes, reappeared in D’Urfey’s Commonwealth of Women (D. L. 1685), 
and in Lee’s Sophonisba (D. L. 1675). 

TI hardly believe the scene here, 11, ii, was written for the same old 
set; but it is as convincing evidence as some of that cited by Nicoll, and 
it is barely possible that the old scenery could have lasted. 
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Jerusalem, Part I, (D. L. 1676/7); and in Lee’s Mithridates, 
King of Pontus (D. L. 1677/8). 

More to the point, however, and conclusive as proof of later use 
of the old scenery, is the cave scene in Dryden’s Tyrannic Love, or, 
The Royal Martyr (D. L. 1669). Act IV opens with a scene 
marked “an Indian cave.” Now, the entire play takes place in 
the camp of Maximin “under the walls of Aquileia”; hence the 
marking of the scene proved entirely baffling to Professor Saints- 
bury.* Aquileia is nowhere near India or America. The explana- 
tion of the marking is to be found, of course, in the properties of 
the Drury Lane management, with which Dryden was perfectly 
familiar. He is simply calling for the old “ Indian cave ” set that 
he had used in The Indian Queen (111, ii), The Indian Emperor 
(11, i), and possibly other plays—one of the most famous scenes 
in the properties of the company. 

Tuomas B. Stroup 

South Georgia Teachers College 





“THE MILDER SHADES OF PURGATORY ” 


Milton’s sonnet to Lawes ends, 


Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Then his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 


Warton’s note on the last line, “ By milder shades, our author 
means, shades comparatively much less horrible than those which 
Dante describes in the Inferno,” has become the conventional in- 
terpretation, Masson observing that “the shades of Purgatory are 
called ‘milder’ in comparison with those of the Inferno, from 
which the poet had just emerged when he met Casella.” In the 
rough draft of the poem in Milton’s hand in the Trinity College 
Manuscript of the minor poems, where Milton is revising his 
sonnet, not merely transcribing it, the last line reads first, “ met 
in the mildest shades of Purgatory.” The st of mildest is cancelled 


* Scott-Saintsbury edition, Iv, i. Saintsbury’s note runs as follows: 
“ Considering that the camp is near Aquileia, and that the scene here is at 
once in or near the camp, ‘Indian’ here is rather puzzling. Magic and 
remote countries go well together; that is all that can be said.” 
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and replaced by r. Then, for the sake of legibility, the whole word 
is cancelled, and milder is written above. Milton, then, is not 
thinking of the region in which Dante met Casella as milder with 
reference to the Inferno, but, remembering his Dante, speaks of 
the shores of Purgatory, where the meeting takes place, first as 
the “mildest” part of Purgatory itself and then as “milder” 
than other regions of Purgatory. 


JoHN S. DIEKHOFF 
Oberlin College 





AN ANSWER TO SUCKLING’S “WHY SO PALE AND 
WAN, FOND LOVER?” 


While examining some first editions of Caroline plays, I discov- 
ered a line-by-line answer to Suckling’s song, “ Why so pale and 
wan, fond lover?” + So far as I know, this answer has never been 
published ; indeed, it seems to have escaped notice since the time 
of its composition.? Now the poem is not one of great intrinsic 
value; but it is of antiquarian interest, and is of some importance 
in that it gives a contemporary reaction to seventeenth-century 
poetry. I have transcribed it, therefore, so that it may become 
known to students of the seventeenth century; and I assign it, 
tentatively, to the hand of J. Brackley, second Earl of Bridgewater.® 


Answer. 
Why so fierce & grime proud railer? 
Prithee, why so grime? 
Thou didst looke as pale or paler, 
When thou wast foold like him. 
Prithee, why so grime? 


Why so stout thou bold aduiser? 
Prithee, why so stout? 


1 This answer, written in the margin of the page which contains Suck- 
ling’s song, is found in the Henry E. Huntington Library copy of Aglaura 
(London, 1638), p. 23. 

2I have been unable to find this poem in any miscellany; and both 
Professor Hoyt Hudson and Mr. Norman Ault have kindly informed me 
that they cannot recall having seen the answer in their excursions through 
seventeenth-century poetry. 

* Captain Haselden, of the Henry E. Huntington Library, identified the 
handwriting as J. Brackley’s. 
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If men would be somewhat wiser, 
Women would not flout. 
Prithee, why so stout? 


A Foole he came so let him goe, 
As he came hither, 
The windes to Gotham freely blow, 
To carry thither, 
Two Fooles together. 
G. F. SznsaBaucH 
Stanford University 





SOME EARLY VERSES BY CHESTERFIELD 


Sidney L. Gulick, Jr., in his recent Chesterfield Bibliography to 
1800, writes “The Earl of Chesterfield published nothing under 
his signature.” His tabulation of pieces in the preliminary check- 
list omits some early verses published over the signature of Stan- 
hope. 

Gratulatio Academiae Cantabrigiensis . . . , Cambridge, 1713, 
included forty-two Latin verses beginning as follows: 


O ANNA, Europae dum Tu miserata laborem 
Bellonam mulces tumidam, effraenemque furorem. 


These verses were published as by Philip. Dormer Stanhope, Aul. 
Trin. Filius Natu Max. Honoratiss. Dom. Stanhope Filii Comitis 
de Chesterfield.2 On June 25, 1713, Stanhope wrote concerning 
them: “mine are some of the prettiest in the book; the Bonny 
made theia for me.”* “ Bonny” remains unidentified ; * it is well 
known, moreover, that Chesterfield later claimed to have been very 
familiar with the classics during his stay at Cambridge. 


CorTELL HoLsaPPLE 
The University of Texas 





1The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Chicago, 1935, 
XxIx, 90. 

2 [Signature B.] My attention was called to this signature by Professor 
Griffith. ‘ 

® Dobree, Bonamy: The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, London, 1932, 
II, 9. 

*Shellabarger, Samuel: Lord Chesterfield, London, 1935, pp. 39-40. The 
Bonny may be Ambrose Bonwicke, the younger. 
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A CURIOUS BLUNDER IN SOME MODERN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS OF KING ALFRED’S VERSION 
OF BEDE’S HISTORY 


Having had occasion recently to consult several modern English 
translations of passages from King Alfred’s version of Bede’s 
History (assuming its authenticity), I have been surprised to dis- 
cover how a palpable error in the rendering of a single word has 
obscured the significance of the lovely story which tells how 
Caedmon received the gift of song. When the man appeared to him 
in a dream and told him to sing something for him, Caedmon 
replied that he could not sing anything and for that very reason 
he had left the feast and come thither because he did not know 
how to sing anything. But he who was speaking with him said, 
“ Nevertheless you can sing for me.” The Old English here is 
Hwedre Si meaht mé singan (mé appearing in all MSS except 
Tanner). Dr. Thomas Miller, in his edition of Alfred’s Bede 
(E. E. T. S. 0. s. 95), translates “ Yet you could sing” (omit- 
ting me from the Old English text).* According to this transla- 
tion Caedmon could sing if he would only try, an interpretation 
which is based on an incorrect rendering of the word meaht. 
Stopford Brooke, in his History of Early English Literature, 
translates, “ All the same, you have to sing for me,” and Cook and 
Tinker have, “ No matter, you are to sing for me.” In Faust and 
Thompson’s Old English Poems we find, “ No matter, you must sing 
for me.” James Dow McCallum, in The Beginnings to 1500, 
renders, “ However you shall sing” omitting me. All of these 
translations attribute to meaht the unwarranted idea of obligation 
or compulsion, which would require in the original either motan 
or sculan. It is hard to see how translators could miss the obvious 
meaning of meaht, “you are able, you can.”* The sentence is 
properly rendered by G. T. Flom in his Introductory Old English 
Grammar: “ You have the ability to sing,” but through the omis- 


2In his Preface Dr. Miller says he made “a ‘contamination’ of texts 
founded on T., C., O., Ca., in the order of preference.” But he follows 
Tanner here in omitting me, without at the same time noting that me 
appears in the three other manuscripts. ° 

2See Bosworth-Toller under magan: 1. to be strong, efficacious, avail. 
2. to be strong, be in good health. 3. to be able, may (because a thing 
is possible). No meaning of must or have to or shall is given. 
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sion of me he fails to give the proper interpretation to the whole 
passage. 

In the Loeb Classical Library the Latin text, edited by Dr. John 
Edward King, reads, Attamen, ait, mihi cantare habes, which the 
editor incorrectly renders, “ But yet thou hast to sing for me.” *® 
Though in the post-Augustan period habere is sometimes used in 
the sense of “ have to, be obliged to,” the obvious meaning of Bede, 
correctly rendered by Alfred, is “ you have the ability to, you can,” 
analogous to the Greek éyw. 

In the text of Alfred’s translation, then, we should retain me, 
which is supported by the Latin mihi and by three MSS., and we 
should translate: “ Nevertheless you can sing for me.” The omis- 
sion of the pronoun obscures the miraculous element, and the 
mistranslation of meaht gives a meaning far removed from the 
original. The heavenly visitor tells Caedmon, not that he must, 
or has to, or shall, or could, or might, but that he can. “ You have 
the power to sing for me,” he says, which brings out the idea of 
divine inspiration as presented by Bede with such simplicity and 
charm. 


JoHN M. McBrype 
Tulane University 





GAWAIN IN THE SQUIRE’S TALE 


A passage in the Squire’s Tale, familiar to every student of 
Chaucer, in describing the arrival of a strange knight upon a steed 
of brass at the Court of Cambuscan,? declares that his salutation 
was so perfect 


That Gawayn, with his olde curteisye, 
Though he were comen ayeyn out of Fairye, 
Ne koude hym nat amende with a word. 


Editors have commented appropriately on Gawain’s reputation for 
courtesy and his adventures in the Otherworld, but seem unable 
to explain the implication that he was still there.? Professor Manly 
sensibly remarks: “ Chaucer seems to think of him [Gawain] as 


* J. A. Giles (Bohn’s Library) has, “ However, you shall sing.” 

1 Canterbury Tales, v, 91 ff. 

2Ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1934), 823. Ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 
1900), V, 374. 


ve 
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still living in the land of Faerye”;* but neither he nor anyone 
else, to my knowledge, has furnished chapter and verse for such a 
belief outside of Chaucer. Yet the tradition is fully set forth in at 
least two forms. 

In the Bataille Loquifer, composed by Graindor de Brie about 
1180,* we read that three fays, one of them later identified as 
Morgue (Morgan le Fay), find Renouart, the gigantic hero of the 
Guillaume d’Orange cycle, sleeping on the shore; and one fay pro- 
poses carrying him away ° 


“A Avalon, nostre cité vaillant. ... 
La soit o nous, s’il veut, tout son vivant, 
Avoec Artus et avoeques Rollant, 

Avoec Gavain, et avoeques Yvant.” 


The proposal is carried out, and Arthur receives the tidings of 
Renouart’s arrival gladly. After a description of the riches of 
Avalon, the author recounts the combat between Renouart and the 
monster Kapalu,* and the transformation of the latter into a man. 
Arthur announces to Renouart: ” 


“ Je suis Artus, dont l’on a tant parlé, 
Renoart frére; ce sont la gent faé, 

Qui sont du siécle venus et trespassé. 
Vez la Rollant ce vermeil coulouré, 

Et c’est Gauvain & ce poile roé, 

Et puis Ivain, un sien compaing privé; 
Et cele bele au vis enluminé 

Icele est Morgue ou tant a de biauté.” 


A similar story is told by the notorious notary of Liége, Jean 
d’Outremeuse, in his Miroir des Histoires some two hundred years 
later. He reports that Ogier the Dane in the year 896 was wrecked 


* Canterbury Tales, ed. J. M. Manly (New York, 1928), 599. 

* Histoire Littéraire de la France, xxtl, 534. J. Runeberg, Etudes sur la 
Geste Rainouart (Helsingfors, 1905), 165 ff. 

5 Le Roux de Lincy, Livre des Légendes (P., 1836), 248. On Avalon and 
Morgan cf. R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 
1927), 191-3. 

*On the Kapalu cf. Beitrige zur Romanischen Philologie, Festgabe fiir 
G. Gréber (Halle, 1899), 311 ff.; Runeberg, op. cit., 167 ff. 

™Le Roux de Lincy, op. cit., 256. 

8 Ly Myreur des Histors, Chronique de Jean d’Outremeuse, ed. S. Bormans 
(Brussels, 1877), 1v, 47 ff. The story of Ogier, Morgan, Arthur, and the 
Capalu is also found without any mention of Gawain in late versions of 
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on an island nine days sail from Cyprus. There ensue a combat 
between the paladin and the Capalu, and the release of the latter 
from enchantment. Other beasts attack Ogier. 


Ly roy Artus, qui astoit adont en castel Plaisans, et Gawain, son 
neveour, ont escuteit; si oient la tenchons et les cris de biestez; si sont 
monteis & cheval et vinnent parmi l’isle, si com faeis; car li lis est tous 
faeis. 


Ogier overthrows both. Morghe, summoned by her son Alberon, 
intervenes and invites Ogier to Castel Plaisant. 


“Tih n’y at nul homme que Artus, mon frere, et Gawain, mon neveour, 
et Alberon de Monmure, nous fis natureis....” Ogier l’entent, si dist en 
bas que ch’est Morghe, puisque Artus est ses freres et que li castel est .i. 
lis faieis; “et suy ariveis en faerie. Puisque ensi est, Jhesus en soit 
loieis.” 


Jean d’Outremeuse then describes the splendors and marvels of 
Castel Plaisant, and soberly and at length reconciles his fantastic 
narrative with the demands of orthodoxy. Morghe, we learn, ac- 
quired her magic arts from Merlin; ® 


ment: Artus, Gawain, Ogier, et Alberon. . . . Asseis rengnoit jusqu’é tant 
que li pape defendit, sour paine de excommunication, que nuls n’estudiast 
ingremanche; fut faite et chantée adont .i. ympne 4 complie pour gardeir 
des fantasiez, c’on appelle Te lucis ante terminum; car les feez rengnoient 
adont mult publement. 


The remainder of Ogier’s adventures in the Isle of Avalon, 
though highly amusing, hardly concern us. Let us note first that 
the sentence last quoted is strongly reminiscent of the opening 
lines of the Wife of Bath’s Tale. No one who has read much of 
d’Outremeuse, either in the Miroir or the Pseudo-Mandeville, can 
doubt that he, like Chaucer, is laughing slily at the tradition that 
in the old days magic was more prevalent, elves more commonly 
seen, than of recent years, and at the notion that the Church was 
responsible for the change. Hamelius has amply demonstrated 
d’Outremeuse’s anticlerical bent;?° his covert humor has yet to 


Ogier le Danois. Cf. L. A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of 
Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903), 74 ff. Vérard’s edition of Ogier (P., c. 
1498) is in the Morgan Library, N. Y. Probably there was a common 
source for Jean d’Outremeuse and the Ogier romance. 

® Myreur des Histors, ed. Bormans, Iv, 56. 

10 Mandeville’s Travels, ed. P. Hamelius, 1, EETS (L., 1923), 12. 
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be fully recognized. Far be it from me, however, to propose that 
his account of Ogier’s adventures in Faerye inspired both the refer- 
ence to Gawain in the Squire’s Tale and the delicious opening of 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale. 

Indeed, Jean does not seem to have been Chaucer’s source any 
more than the Bataille Loquifer was Jean’s source. All three refer- 
ences to Gawain in Avalon seem to be drawn independently 
(through channels of transmission which we can only guess at) 
from a minstrel tradition which flourished especially in Sicily and 
the Mediterranean. Jean surely places Faerie in that region. The 
author of the Batatlle declares that he used to recite his poem in 
Sicily: ** “grant avoir en ot et recovra entor Secile, 14 ot il con- 
versa.” Guillem Torrella, the Majorcan poet, gives a full descrip- 
tion of his visit to Morgan’s palace presumably in the isle of Sicily, 
and of his discovery of the wounded Arthur.’? The Bastard de 
Bouillon, perhaps composed at Liége, like the Miroir,’* places Faerie 
beyond the Red Sea, and relates the adventures there of certain 
Crusaders, their meeting with Arthur and Morgue, and their enter- 
tainment in the sumptuous palace.** Add the testimonies of Ger- 
vase of Tilbury and Caesarius von Heisterbach and of Floriant and 
Florete, and it becomes quite clear that it was in the Mediterranean 
regions that the legend of Arthur’s living on in Avalon with 
Morgan le Fay was most firmly fixed and most highly elaborated. 
Quite probably it was the conteurs of the South who introduced 
Gawain beside his famous uncle and aunt in their palace in the 
Otherworld. And it was an echo of this tale which seems to have 
reached the ears of Chaucer. 


Roger SHERMAN LOOMIS 
Columbia University 





11 Histoire Littéraire de la France, xxt1, 534. Runeberg, op. cit., 167 ff. 

12 Mila y Fontanals, Poetes Catalans (P., 1876). On this Sicilian tra- 
dition cf. A. Graf, Miti, Leggende, e Superstizioni (Turin, 1893), 11, 303; 
P. S. Barto, Tannhéuser and the Mountain of Venus (N. Y., 1916), 11-16, 
116-19; W. J. Entwistle, Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Span- 
ish Peninsula (L., 1925), 186; E. G. Gardner, Arthurian Legend in Italian 
Literature (L., 1930), 12 ff. 

18 Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Hamelius, 11, 12 f. I have been unable to learn 
what grounds Hamelius had for his derivation of the poems from Liége. 

14 Histoire Littéraire de la France, xxv, 604-6. 
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THE MILLER’S HEAD 


Editors of Chaucer’s works have, so far as I am aware, passed by 
in dignified silence what is, perhaps, the Miller’s most picturesque 
accomplishment : 


Ther was no dore that he nolde heve of harre, 
Or breke it at a rennyng with his heed. (O7,I [A], 550f.) 


Even if we make due allowance for the relative instability of 
many, but, surely, not all, fourteenth century doors, this is no mean 
feat, and we must wonder if commentators have felt the statement 
to be, if not an unwarranted exaggeration, at least something too 
individual to require annotation. As a matter of fact, there are 
at least four individuals known to fame who have had the cranial 
fortitude to afford an admiring world the sight of such spectacular 
performances. 

The first of these is George H. Devol, monte-player extraordi- 
nary, whose career is best exemplified by the title of his auto- 
biography: Forty Years a Gambler on the Mississippt.... A 
Cabin Boy in 1839; Could Steal Cards and Cheat the Boys at 
Eleven; Stock a Deck at Fourteen; Bested Soldiers on the Rio 
Grande During the Mexican War; Won Hundreds of Thousands 
from Paymasters, Cotton Buyers, Defaulters, and Thieves; Fought 
more Rough-and-Tumble Fights than any Man in America, and 
was the Most Daring Gambler in the World.1 After the omission 
of irrelevant material the following passage tells the story: 


In most all of the many fights that I have been engaged in, I made use 
of what I have called ‘ that old head of mine.’ I don’t know (and I guess 
I never will while I’m alive) just how thick my old skull is; but I do know 
it must be pretty thick, or it would have been cracked many years ago, for 
I have been struck some terrible blows on my head with iron dray-pins, 
pokers, clubs, stone-coal, and bowlders, which would have split any man’s 
skull wide open unless it was pretty thick. Doctors have often told me 
that my skull was nearly an inch in thickness over my forehead. .. . 

I have had to do some hard butting in my early days, on account of the 
reputation I had made for my head. 

I am now nearly sixty years of age, and have quit fighting, but I can 
to-day batter down any ordinary door or stave in a liquor barrel with 
‘that old head of mine.’. . 


1 Second edition, New York, 1892; first published in 1887. 
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During the winter of ’67 or ’68 John Robinson’s circus was showing in 
New Orleans, and they had with them a man by the name of William Car- 
roll, whom they advertised as ‘The man with the thick skull, or the great 
butter.’ He could out-butt anything in the show, except the elephant. ... 

[A butting match, ‘just once for fun,’ was arranged between Carroll 
and Devol.] 

I did not strike my very best, for I was a little afraid of hurting the 
little fellow; but then he traveled on his head, so I thought I could give 
him a pretty good one. After we struck, Carroll walked up to me, laid his 
hand on my head, and said: 

‘Gentlemen, I have found my papa at last.’ 

He had the hardest head I ever ran against; and if he had been as 
heavy as I was, I can’t say what the result would have been if we had come 
together in earnest. 

Poor fellow! He is dead now, and I know of no other man with as hard 
a head, except it is myself. My old head is hard and thick, and maybe 
that is the reason I never had sense enough to save any money.’ 


A younger contemporary of Devol and Carroll was James Riley, 
known in San Francisco as King of the Hoodlums and, more sig- 
nificantly, Butt Riley. In Herbert Asbury’s The Barbary Coast,® 
we read of this hero: 


. . » Riley always carried a set of brass knuckles, a hickory bludgeon, a 
slung shot, and a big knife, but he seldom used any of these weapons. He 
depended principally upon his head, which he claimed had the thickest 
skull in Christendom. His method of fighting was to rush his opponent 
and butt him in the stomach or on the point of the chin, a procedure which 
soon rendered an enemy hors de combat. When he led hoodlums in raids 
upon Chinese houses or slave dens, he always demolished the doors with 
his head; and when his men had captured a Chinaman, it was his pleasure 
to see how far he could butt the poor Celestia]. He was eager to establish 
a record in this sport, and probably did so, for with a running start he 
once butted a Chinaman, weighing about a hundred and sixty pounds, ten 
feet. The King of the Hoodlums also commercialized his gift, splintering 
doors with his head for fifty cents or a dollar, depending upon the thick- 
ness of the planks. He abandoned this particular aspect of his career, 
however, after he had, on a five-dollar bet, butted a hole in a door con- 
structed of heavy oaken timbers. For the first time in his life he had a 
headache, and it frightened him. 


To come closer to our own day, The New Yorker* gives an 


*Pp. 267 ff. I am indebted to Herbert Asbury’s The French Quarter 
(New York, 1936), pp. 210 ff., for an account of Devol. 

* New York, 1933, pp. 163f. Once more I must give glad thanks to Mr. 
Asbury for his curious and antiquarian researches. 

* April 15, 1933, p. 19. 
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account of a well-known gymnasium and pugilistic training school, 
where amusement is provided in addition to exercise: 
There is always an official clown at Stillman’s, the current one being 


Beezy Thomas, a boy from the Congo who breaks doors and cracks walls 
with his head. 


It is, no doubt, a far cry from Robin the Miller to George Devol, 
William Carroll, James Riley and Beezy Thomas, but we may be 
sure that between the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries stretched 
a long, thick-set, line of heroes whose pachycephaly was exploited 
to stir the wonder and respect of their less gifted fellows. 


B. J. WHITING 
Harvard University 





A NEW SOURCE FOR BALZAC’S CONTES DROLATIQUES 


Pietro Toldo’s exhaustive list of sources and near-sources for 
Balzac’s Contes drolatiques, in his article Rabelais et Honoré de 
Balzac,’ shows one lacuna which merits our attention. The erudite 
Pietro failed to note the very close resemblance between le Dangier 
d’estre trop cocquebin? and a tale (number 20) in the fifteenth 
century Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles entitled Le Mari Médecin. Both 
stories have to do with naiveté regarding sex on the part of a young 
man and the difficulties it causes in his married life. The fifteenth 
century narrative centers attention upon a lourdault champenois 
who has been kept in ignorance of the facts of life by his well- 
intentioned parents so that he may not rush into wild adventures 
during his youth. Balzac’s tale treats of a Chevalier de Montcon- 
tour, intended for the clergy and reared in strict innocence by 
priests, then suddenly summoned from the cloister to marry the 
fiancée of an older brother who has been slain in a duel. In each 
case, the author plays up the young fellow’s lack of sophistication 
with decidedly comic intent. Toldo himself proves that Balzac 
was well acquainted with the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles and con- 


1 Revue des Etudes rabelaisiennes, 11, p. 117-137. This study is by no 
means limited to Rabelais, but considers the question of sources for the 
Contes drolatiques in general. 

?Toldo discovers four possible sources for this piece, going as far afield 
as Poggio’s Facetiae in search of material. 
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sciously employed it as a basis for various tales in the Contes 
drolatiques.* Which makes the oversight with respect to le Mari 
Médecin all the more puzzling. 

There are, of course, differences between the two narratives, in- 
cluding one of some importance. In le Mari Médecin, the bride is 
well informed upon the matters concerning which her husband 
remains ignorant, but still does nothing to relieve the situation; 
while Balzac vastly increases the element of probability in his plot 
by making both parties equally naive. He may have drawn his 
cue for this from a comparison of the Mari Médecin with another 
of his sources, Béroalde de Verville’s tale of the cocquebins in le 
Moyen de parvenir.t The latter attributes the unsophistication 
entirely to the young wife, where traditionally it is more to be 
expected, and hence is of less value for comic effect. Balzac 
apparently blended the innocent-husband element from the Nou- 
velles with that of the innocent-wife in Verville. 

In both works, the bridegroom finally gains enlightenment and 
the solution of his problems. In order to bring this about, the 
author of the Mari Médecin can think of nothing more extra- 
ordinary than to have his lourdault sent to the most available phy- 
sician by a clever mother-in-law, but the nineteenth century novelist 
conducts the matter quite otherwise. He sets the two cocquebins 
to seeking information from a charming couple of old lovers who 
have just fallen out and are grumbling petulantly about each other, 
the dame d’Amboise calling monsieur de Braguelongne “ Ce Hon! 
Hon! Hon!—barbe Molle, etc.” and the monsieur in question 
muttering that his dame is a “ Vieille Ha! Ha! Vieille Hon! Hon! 
Etc.” The latter are naturally in an excellent frame of mind to 
receive the advances of the youngsters and the stage is set for one 
of the most brilliantly comic scenes in the pages of Balzac. 

In le Dangier d’estre trop cocquebin, we discover a tale of delicate 
nuances, sparkling with wit and replete with such a charm of style 
that it must remain one of the outstanding examples of modern 
French prose. Its composer has resisted the great temptation 


* Especially D’ung Justiciard qui ne se remembroyt les chouses, which 
comes directly and almost completely from la Médaille & revers, number 1 
of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. Op. cit., pp. 132-3, 135-6. 

*Cited by Toldo. Its influence upon Balzac’s choice of a title for his 
piece is beyond question. 
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assailing all writers of sex stories, that of allowing the natural 
attractiveness to certain types of human curiosity of any handling 
of the “forbidden subject” to relax the author’s attention to 
artistry of expression or human depth and breadth of treatment. 
On the other hand, the individual who composed le Mari Médecin 
has yielded to it, producing a narrative whose sole attraction lies 
in its risqué content, while, both in probability of plot and in grace 
of style, it falls considerably below mediocrity. 


G. M. Fess 


The University of Missouri 
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Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity. By ArtHuR O. LovE- 
goy and GrorGE Boas. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1935. Pp. xvi + 482. 


This is the first of four very important volumes, the second of 
which, Primitiwism in Medieval Times, is now in preparation. 
The method followed is that of a collection of typical texts, brief 
or longer passages as the case may be, in the original Greek or 
Latin, with English translations, for the most part new or care- 
fully revised. It is in short a source book of ideas and, as such, 
should mark out a new method for the factual presentation of those 
concepts which have been particularly fruitful in the history of 
thought. 

The passages cited are grouped in chapters dealing with dif- 
ferent aspects of Primitivism or Anti-Primitivism and are ex- 
plained by brief commentary given in a thoroughly objective man- 
ner. Thus we are far from the moralizing preachments which the 
subject has too often evoked in the past. The main body of the book 
is followed by two supplementary essays: one by W. F. Albright 
on Primitivism in Ancient Western Asia, the other by P.-E. 
Dumont on Primitivism in Indian Literature. The antiquity and 
the well-nigh universality of the primitivistic attitude, in one form 
or another, are thus effectively shown. 

The authors make an important distinction between “ Chrono- 
logical Primitivism,” a kind of philosophy of history, and “ Cul- 
tural Primitivism,” which expresses in picturesque terms “ the 
discontent of the civilized with civilization” (p. 7). Moreover, 


3 
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this study brings out clearly another most significant distinction 
expressed by the words “hard” and “soft” primitivism (p. 10). 
“ Between the spirit of such a hard primitivism and the idyll of 
the Golden Age there is manifestly a profound opposition” (p. 
11). The ideal of the “land flowing with milk and honey,” where 
all is easy bliss, is one thing; the rough, hardy Scythians and Ger- 
mans of antiquity who live a life of frugality, simplicity, and 
legendary virtue without comfort or luxury, is quite another. The 
authors comment: “The child of nature has probably, as our texts 
will show, more frequently been held up as a model by the ethical 
rigorists and the teachers of the wisdom of not-wanting than by 
the amoralists and antinomians or by those who found their ideal 
in insatiability” (p. 11). What an irony of destiny if Irving 
Babbitt should turn out to have been after all, when the verdict of 
history is rendered, only a “hard” primitivist without knowing 
it! As a matter of fact, in their eloquent thunderings against 
modern “ degeneracy,” their preaching of virtue, and their hark- 
ing back to the “ good old days,” Babbitt and Rousseau were much 
more alike than has been thought. 

Moreover, this book (and no doubt succeeding volumes will do 
so still more completely) makes it possible to understand the back- 
ground out of which Rousseau came. As the writers observe, 
“even in the works of learned authors it is sometimes still possible 
to find indications of the supposition that primitivism was essen- 
tially a novelty in the seventeenth or the eighteenth centuries; and 
in the minds of the less learned the belief appears still widely to 
prevail that it was a queer paradox introduced chiefly by Rous- 
seau—the fact being that it was then beginning to go (tem- 
porarily) out of fashion, and that Rousseau contributed something 
to bring about its obsolescence” (p. xi). How naive has been 
much of the discussion of this question on the part of many pre- 
vious writers appears with overwhelming clearness from this calm, 
factual study. Even those moderns with “small Latin and less 
Greek ” may at length see the extent to which Rousseau was rather 
continuing a tradition than making a new one. 

“Tout abrégé sur un bon livre est un sot abrégé,” says Mon- 
taigne. The chief purpose of this review is to call attention to a 
“bon livre.” The matter and the discussion in this volume are too 
rich for brief summary in detail. The took and its forthcoming 
successors will speak for themselves. 


GEORGE R. HAVENS 
Ohio State Uniwersity 
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Peter Sterry, Platonist and Puritan—1618-1672. A Biographical 
and Critical Study with Passages selected from his Writings. 
By Vivian DE Sota Pinto. Cambridge: The University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. ix + 242. 
$3.50. 


Peter Sterry has, as Professor Pinto remarks, “been almost 
neglected by students of literature,” and his writings have been 
accessible in few libraries. Yet he was a person of importance in 
his day, as intimate and chaplain first of Robert Brooke, Lord: 
Greville, and afterwards of Cromwell, and an admired and influen- 
tial preacher in a time when preaching was a potent influence and 
was often literature; he was by no means the least able or least 
interesting of the group of Platonists who were together at 
Emmanuel College in the 1630s; and in his editor’s opinion (which 
is, I think, a little too enthusiastic) “he is a writer of an imagina- 
tive prose comparable only to that of the greatest masters of that 
great age of prose poetry.” All students of the period will there- 
fore welcome this scholarly volume in which Professor Pinto pre- 
sents—largely from manuscript sources—Sterry’s life and singu- 
larly attractive character, analyzes both his style and his doctrines, 
and gives extensive extracts from his published and unpublished 
writings. 

In his selection of material for inclusion Professor Pinto has, he 
writes, “chosen those passages that are likely to appeal to the 
modern reader ”; his “ aim has been to exhibit not so much those 
aspects of Sterry’s work that probably made the greatest impres- 
sion on his contemporaries as those elements in it which appear to 
me to have the enduring and universal qualities of great litera- 
ture.” This statement of purposes demands some comment; for it 
exemplifies a not uncommon confusion of ideas about the functions 
of the literary historian, and especially about the raisons d’étre of 
such a task as Professor Pinto has undertaken—that of making the 
work of an interesting but unknown or neglected writer available 
to contemporary readers. Those reasons are two: to enrich the 
sum of accessible writings which have the value of literature for 
our own generation, which can now be read with enjoyment of 
their aesthetic quality or with a sense of the pertinency of their 
content to the interests, the questionings, the inner life of our age; 
but also to enlarge our understanding of the interests, the thoughts, 
the tastes, the questionings, the inner life of men of a former age. 
To do the first is assuredly to render a useful service; but to leave 
the second undone is to neglect a not less essential part of the 
business of the historian of literature—and the more distinctive 
part of his business qué historian. The feudal system is now dead; 
the political and social historian does not on that account omit to 
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investigate its theoretical bases, its actual operation, its economic 
and moral consequences. As little should the literary historian in 
editing an unfamiliar author limit his attention to “those pas- 
sages that are likely to appeal to the modern reader” and disre- 
gard those aspects of his writing that “ made the greatest impres- 
sion on his contemporaries.” These aspects may be precisely those 
in which his age differed from ours; and to treat them as inconse- 
quential is to confuse the rdle of the anthologist with that of the 
historian—and often, also, to lose much even of the potential 
aesthetic value of the writings in question. For to those who 
possess any historical imagination—which is after all one of the 
sources of aesthetic enjoyment—the things which do not intrinsi- 
cally “appeal to the modern reader ” may have a special interest 
and charm because they do not, because of their very irrelevance to 
our ruling preoccupations or tastes. It is surely one of the func- 
tions of literary history to show us how various is the mind of 
man, how diverse the thoughts and the aspects of life and nature 
which it has been moved by—as well as to show us what is constant 
or recurrent throughout this diversity. 

But in taking Professor Pinto’s initial account of his aims as 
the text for these general observations, I do less than justice to his 
book as a whole. For his practice is much better than his program. 
He gives an excellent brief exposition of most (not quite all) of 
Sterry’s characteristic ideas, and the selections exhibit the author’s 
thought, as well as his style, as adequately, no doubt, as is possible 
in eighty pages. The ideas are in part those common to the seven- 
teenth-century English Platonists. What, however, is distinctive 
of Sterry is his thoroughgoing cosmical determinism, approximat- 
ing (as Professor Pinto notes) Spinoza’s, and radically antithetic 
to Milton’s fundamental conviction of the “ freedom ” of both God 
and man. The philosophic reader will regret that Professor Pinto 
did not have space in which to cite the argument of the Discourse 
of the Freedome of the Will more fully; for it exhibits, perhaps, 
better than any other English writing of the period, how strictly 
determinism was implied by the principles of the Platonistic tradi- 
tion, and especially by the dialectic of the Timaeus. For Sterry, 
since God is by his essence rational and good, his goodness was 
(contra Milton) “a constraining goodness”; and since everything 
in the universe flows from or shadows forth the divine essence, 
everything was eternally predetermined by this logical necessity. 
From this conviction results, for Sterry, a serene optimism and 
an ecstatic sense of the divinity of all things in nature and man—- 
this, nevertheless, combined with a fundamental otherworldliness. 
The most striking trait of Sterry’s character was doubtless not un- 
related to this distinguishing aspect of his philosophy. Living 
amongst bitter sectaries and in a time of civil war, and taking his 
part in the religious and political discussions of his age, he never- 
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theless preserved an extraordinary sweetness of spirit, and even his 
controversial writings are almost wholly free from passion or invec- 
tive. In his life (as Professor Pinto’s biography shows) and in 
his works he actually fulfilled his own injunction: “Take heed of 
suffering thy zeal against the evil to be mingled and tempered with 
bitterness against the person.” He was thus a figure of a type 
rare in his age; he takes a place beside Spinoza among the saints 
of philosophy; and the Preface (here printed in full) to the 
treatise Of the Freedome of the Will is a classic expression—in 
some respects.more striking because more poetic than Spinoza’s— 
of what that philosopher called the amor intellectualis dei and of 
the moral temper in which it could result. 


ArtHur QO. LovEsoy 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Pushkin. By Ernest J. Stumons. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. 485. 


This volume is undoubtedly the most important biography of 
any Russian author that has appeared hitherto in the United States 
and it deserves the attention of all those who are interested in 
Russian Literature. It is frankly a biography and as such it gives 
far more information regarding the history and genesis of the 
various works of Pushkin than it does description of them or 
criticism of their merits. 

The author tries to present a picture of the great Russian poet, 
the anniversary of whose untimely death all Russians both in the 
Soviet Union and abroad are commemorating at this time. The 
last years have seen a great interest in and study of Pushkin. We 
know to-day the names of nearly all his friends, both men and 
women, the way in which he passed his time, his opinions on nearly 
all conceivable subjects. We still cannot say that we understand ' 
him. 

Pushkin was born into a society which was undergoing great 
changes. The closest friends of his youth, the most fashionable 
and the richest members of Russian society, were engaged in a 
revolutionary movement, the consequences of which none of them 
had ever considered seriously. The movement was crushed and 
Nicholas I, a man of a rigorous, reactionary and bureaucratic 
temperament, ascended the throne. What was the relationship of 
the poet to all this? Apparently the Decembrists never invited him 
to join their number. The relations between the Tsar, Count 
Benkendorf, and the poet were at least equivocal. What was the 
explanation ? 

During the early part of the volume, Dr. Simmons emphasizes 
the curious boyishness of Pushkin, even at the time when he was 
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already a famous poet. Apparently Pushkin seemed irresponsible 
even in a gay and irresponsible society and that society with its 
unmoral flirtations and its duels, its neglect of human life and its 
haughty contempt for inferiors, seems strange to us with our aver- 
sion to duelling, our cult of democracy, and our ever-ready Reno. 
It is hard to picture to us convincingly the young Pushkin, for 
there was something to him besides his wildness and his mad 
escapades. At the very same time, he was studying poetry seriously 
and producing some of his most mature and polished work. 

Similarly during the reign of Nicholas I, it is hard to believe 
that the relations of the Tsar and the poet were almost entirely 
based on a deliberate desire of the monarch to bind with silken 
cords a person whom he sincerely distrusted. ‘There was some 
mysterious, personal element in the relationship which cannot be 
wholly explained by the correspondence and interviews of both men 
and the official records. Of course, with the results of the Russian 
revolution known to us, this explanation of deliberate mystifica- 
tion and secret dislike is the most popular and the best documented. 
Yet it cannot be the whole truth. There was something else, which 
explained Pushkin’s real admiration for the Tsar at times and the 
undoubted willingness of Nicholas to overlook many of Pushkin’s 
actions, even while he had him humiliated in every way. 

The answer lies undoubtedly in that boyishness which Dr. 
Simmons emphasizes in the earlier parts of the book and which 
was perhaps indicated by the Tsar, when he appointed the great 
poet a courtier among youths. The same quality caused the 
curious appeal which Pushkin made to his contemporaries, even 
when he aroused their hatred and their distrust. It is this side of 
his personality which Dr. Simmons draws least convincingly. We 
would also like to hear more of the relations between Pushkin and 
Mickiewicz and the circumstances that brought Pushkin to write 
his markedly patriotic and even chauvinistic poems in his later 
years. 

In his account of the events leading up to the final duel, the 
author is at his best. It was evident to all the contemporaries of 
Pushkin that the Tsar and the aristocrats and the petty scribblers 
were all hurrying the poet along a fatal path. His most devoted 
friends by stupid moves and his bitterest enemies by clever ones 
worked toward the same result. Dr. Simmons portrays this drama 
excellently. 

The strength of the book is to be found in its factual narration 
of the life of Pushkin, so that for the first time in English we are 
able to understand the sequence of events. The Introduction is 
especially fine, for it gives us in a few words the whole position of 
Pushkin in the stream of Russian literature. So too does the 
closing Epilogue summarize the ambiguity of the whole situation. 

The work is a piece of careful and serious scholarship. It fills a 
real gap in our knowledge of Russian literature and Dr. Simmons 
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and the Harvard University Press are to be congratulated upon it. 
The weakness in it lies in the ever-futile task of rendering genius 
intelligible, and the genius of Pushkin is especially hard to explain. 
Aristocrat, poet, liberal, patriot, enfant terrible, he lived in a 
past society which was in spirit alien to our own. He was a free 
spirit in a regimented day and yet he was an object of suspicion 
as much to the critics of the regime as he was to the most slavish 
adherents. An aristocrat by birth, he insisted also on an individual 
acceptance of his poetic ability amid a society of social upstarts and 
despisers of intellectual pursuits. At the same time he despised 
intellectuals who were not gentlemen and aristocrats. The world of 
his day could admire but not understand him and perhaps Dr. 
Simmons has done all that is possible to explain him to us. At 
least he has given us an accurate and readable biography on a scale 
that has been hitherto lacking. 
CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 





Comedy in Germany in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Betsy AIKIN-SNEATH. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1936. $2.50. 


Miss Aikin-Sneath opens her treatise with a short chapter on the 


theories of laughter. Derisive laughter is accorded a fairly com- 
plete discussion but we receive, as usual, only a scanty treatment 
of the non-satirical type, or pure merriment. 

The theories of comedy in Germany before Gottsched, as these 
may be observed in Roth, Chr. Weise, and Barthold Feind, show 
that independence of opinion existed prior to the reforms of the 
Leipsic dictator. Gottsched himself receives extremely careful 
treatment at Miss Aikin-Sneath’s hands. She takes pains to show 
that his purpose was, indeed, patriotic and that his methods, more 
than anything else, were faulty. He desired a comedy which would 
be truly German in its appeal to the middle class who were to be 
bettered by a realistic, satirical type of comedy. Realism, he felt, de- 
manded the use of prose and the observance of the rules; otherwise 
the illusion would be destroyed. J. E. Schlegel, on the other hand, 
emphasized pleasure rather than utility, and was not nearly so 
realistic as the Gottschedians. This accounts for his critical prefer- ~ 
ence for verse in comedy. He also never relies on, or even calls on, 
authority as was the custom with the Leipsic group. 

The discussion of the popular comedy of this period (Haupt- und 
Staatsaktionen, Harlekinaden, and Nachspiele) offers a fortiori 
proof that Gottsched’s proposals could not find a welcome recep- 
tion by a public whose tastes were far below his own. A stage in 
the hands of actors, e. g., Stranitzky and von Kurz, was bound to 
present the type of play that the theater-going public desired. 
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The plays of the regular stage, on the contrary, were written 
largely to illustrate the rules laid down by the Gottschedians, and 
through satirical laughter tried to effect a process of self-correction. 
Even the writers of these liked to vary their output with an 
occasional comedy intended only to amuse the spectators. Early 
examples of satirical comedy are taken from Hunold 1704, Callen- 
bach 1711-15, Picander, and Konig 1726. Although no further 
originals appeared until 1742, numerous translations filled this 
gap. In 1742 Borkenstein’s Bookesbeutel, which showed very 
definite Gottschedian influence, was popular enough to call forth 
imitations. 

In the forties regular comedy divided itself into: 1) Satires on 
character, e.g., by J. E. Schlegel, Fuchs, Uhlich, Quistorp, and 
Mylius; 2) Satires on professions, practically all of which owe a 
debt to Moliére, ¢. g., Kriiger’s Die Geistlichen auf dem Lande, 
Quistorp’s Der Bock im Prozesse, and Mylius’ Die Arzte; and, 3) 
Satires on social background, which generally emphasized the 
wholesomeness of the middle class. This last group also gives 
ample evidence that from the early forties, the Frenchman had 
become in Germany a subject suitable for satirical comedy, as he 
had been long before in England. In the main, these satires of 
the forties showed a sturdy sense of reality and a freedom from 
sentimentality. Exceptions were Gellert and, to a degree, Kriiger 
and Ulrich. 

Miss Aikin-Sneath devotes a goodly share of her extremely short 
conclusion to a prediction that with the advance of civilization, 
satirical comedy may be replaced by popular comedy. Certainly 
this prophesy is based on anything but a study of the subject in 
hand. Except for the last chapter, however, there is evident every- 
where careful, critical analysis of a field which has been none too 
thoroughly ploughed in the past, and we are deeply indebted to the 
author for the enlightenment which her study brings to this period. 

Only a few comments are in order regarding the mechanics of 
the book itself: The digraph 8 should be normalized throughout to 
avoid such absurd divisions as beis-senden (p. 68). A very few 
misprints were noted, e.g., 1793 for 1743 i 76); Meiste for 
meiste (p. 93); and Amsteldam for Amsterdam (p. 58). 


Curtis C. D. Varn 
The University of Buffalo 





Harvard Tercentenary Publications: I. Factors Determining Hu- 
man Behavior. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. 
Pp. vii + 168. $2.50. 


Readers of this journal, who may be assumed to be on the whole 
neither psychologists, physiologists, philosophers, nor anthropolo- 
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gists, will probably be mainly interested in this book as indicative 
of a modern state of mind. That state of mind emphasizes the 
helplessness of the individual rather than his strength. Dr. E. R. 
Adrian tells us of the nervous system, “the chief factor which 
determines the range of our activities” (p. 4) and of the “one 
certain, though perhaps unattainable, method by which human be- 
havior could be improved,” namely “to breed men with larger 
brains” (p. 11); Dr. J. B. Collip, of the hormones which “ play 
an essential réle in the maintenance of normal bodily functions, 
both physical and mental” (p. 12)—the mental functions being 
apparently bodily; Dr. Jean Piaget gives us a genetic account of 
one of the main forms of scientific thinking—the idea of conser- 
vation; Dr. Jung, the Swiss psychoanalyst, the rédle of instinct in 
the formation of our psychic life; Dr. Janet, that of psychic 
strength and weakness; Dr. Carnap, that of logic, which is always 
critical, diagnostic, never therapeutic; President Lowell discusses 
an historical instance of how the method of trial and error, rather 
than that of long-term foresight and principle, has succeeded in 
building up a harmoniously operating government; Dr. Malinow- 
ski, the possibility of an objective science of culture—in the anthro- 
pological sense of that term—as deterministic as the physical 
sciences. 

Now all these clear and interesting essays (the adjectives are 
less applicable to Jung’s than to the others) are written by teachers 
or former teachers. They are all written by men who, whatever 
their special professional interests, expected people to read them 
and presumably be affected by them. They must have believed 
even that the result of reading and discussing them would have 
manifested itself in behavior. Yet none of them show more than 
indirect evidence of a feeling that one of the “ factors determining 
human behavior” is the reading and study of books. In fact, 
though the volume was planned by educators, written by educators, 
published in honor of the 300th anniversary of the founding of an 
educational institution, education is the one factor which is con- 
spicuously absent from its pages. It may be that whoever devised 
this volume took education for granted; it may be that its power 
will be discussed in other publications ; but as far as this particular 
book is concerned, the reader has the distinct impression that it is 
simply one of those traditional things (like saying, “God bless 
you,” after a sneeze) which survive on tolerance but which are not 
supposed to have causal efficacy. 

This impression is derived not merely from the omission of edu- 
cation from the volume but from the essays themselves. It goes 
without saying that education could have little effect upon the size 
of the brain, the endocrine glands, or the great social forces which 
make up a culture. It is the very opposite of the method of trial 
and error. As for psychological strength and weakness, the psy- 
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chiatrist may be an educator in the sense that educators are healers, 
but he cannot be an educator in the sense that educators are 
teachers. Teaching is simply not his affair—I am not referring 
of course to “ occupational therapy.” 

It may be that our scholarship, our teaching, our arts, our reli- 
gion, are impotent to determine our behavior. But if so, there is 
something paradoxical in publishing the fact. For what effect 
could such publication have on anyone? The fact is, of course, 
that no one whose talk about human behavior suggests the im- 
potence of the human mind or accentuates its subordination to ex- 
ternal forces, really takes his talk or its suggestions seriously. A 
few years ago when muscles and glands were all the rage in ad- 
vanced philosophical circles, no one was more loquacious about the 
futility of ideas than the people who believed in it. We all act as 
if education, in the larger sense of the word, were of importance ; 
most of us speak and write as if it were negligible. Is it not per- 
haps the time to raise the fundamental question of precisely what 
its efficacy is? 

GrorGE Boas 

The Johns Hopkins University 





Alliterative Poetry in Middle English: A Survey of the Tradt- 
tions. By J. P. OAKpEN, with assistance from ELIzABETH R. 
InnEs. Manchester University Press (English Series xxIr). 
1935. x-+ 403. 20s. 


The present volume, following the one of sub-title Dialectal and 
Metrical Survey (1930), concludes a task ambitiously planned— 
nothing less than a general account of alliterative poetry in me- 
diaeval England. Dr. Oakden regrets that lack of space required 
the suppression of much material that he would have liked to in- 
clude. The suppression is our loss, but we can readily pardon 
him. As it stands, the book required a staggering amount of work, 
and that work has been well done. The author does not evade dif- 
ficulties, and his judgments are sensible, and, generally speaking, 
convincing. He is quick to detect loose thinking or the error in an 
argument. For any critic much digestion will have to precede 
objection. 

In his first four chapters he has undertaken to give us a literary 
criticism of each outstanding poem that is nearly always informa- 
tive and suggestive. These characterizations show the author’s 
familiarity with previous scholarly comment, and, therefore, pro- 
vide the reader with a résumé of opinion upon the particular poem, 
and a final judgment that is fair, because the author has explored 
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the heights and depths of criticism. Within these chapters the fol- 
lowing very minor slips occur: the proper names Panton (p. 32) 
and Grattan (55) are misspelled. 

Chap. 5, on the “ Alliterative School ” is packed with meat. In 
it are to be found discussions of the common authorship of a num- 
ber of the poems; of the interrelationship of particular poems; of 
the political and social circumstances that evoked such a poetic 
flowering. It might be said that Dr. Oakden has not always suc- 
ceeded in giving credit to those who have previously adduced 
parallel passages between two given poems. To cite one instance, 
to Dr. Menner should be credited prior publication of the parallel 
between Wars of Alex. 5297 and Pur. 1046. On p. 105 n* PMLA. 
should read Mod. Phil. Such minimae culpae are, however, to be 
expected in a book whose compilation has demanded the ordering 
of such a vast amount of citation. I wish there were space to quote 
from Oakden’s evalution of the contribution which the allit. revival 
made to English letters. Outstanding, of course, was its fostering 
of allegory, witness Pearl and Piers Plowman (see also on Gaw. 
JEGP. 27, 1). The poets of the school showed themselves also 
masters of the art of describing in phrases that were vivid and 
sharply cut. Their fault was lack of style, seldom lack of the 
precise word. 

Chaps. 6, 7, 8 treat of “ Vocabulary.” The greater part of all 
three is taken up with an evaluation of the heritage of compound 
words bequeathed by OE. to ME. verse. The author’s researches 
confirm “ the impression that poetic compounds are entirely absent 
from the non-alliterative writers” (166 n+). ‘Their presence, 
though in reduced numbers, in allit. poems, is “ sufficient proof of 
continuity despite change” of the old allit. tradition. To his 
lists the following might have been added: from Gaw. bent-felde 
1136, spenne-fote 2316, stel-gere 260; from Pearl doel-dystresse 
337, hyl-cote (Emerson) 791; from Erk. day-belle 117. Chap. 8 
(with collaboration of Miss Innes) is rich in content and richer 
in suggestion for more profitable study. To the synonyms for 
movement (183) should be added helde, Erk. 137, unless the words 
refer to the genuflection made to the altar on departure. Under 
“ Archaisms ” for hersum, Gaw. 932 “ appropriate” is nearer to 
OE. sense than NED. “ devout.” Mascle, Pearl 726 could be added 
to the list of heraldic terms. Among ON. expressions, in which 
the Gaw.-poet is particularly rich, ratke, “ go” occurs also in Erk. 
139. On Gaw. 1634 cf. ON. lata ila, “ express disapproval.” On 
315 a word is lacking at top of page. On 350 wor3t, Pearl 631 
should be wro3t. 

Long and careful lists of allit. expressions occur in chaps. 9, 10, 
11. They cover Old and Middle English poetry, OE. prose, and 
the prose of the northern allit. writers. The author has found 
means of indicating whether a given phrase in early ME. allit. 
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verse or that of the Revival is to be found in OE., early ME. and 
the verse of Lazamon. In so Herculean a task minor omissions 
are bound to occur. Thus from Gaw. could be added beten on... 
buske3 1437, bulle3 and bere; 722, acorded . . . covenaunte3 1408, 
hasel and pe ha3porne 744, hede and pe hals 1353, tayl .. . toppyng 
191. Erk. 334 is wrongly ascribed to Alez. on p. 289. 

The sub-title is wisely chosen. ME. allit. verse of the Revival 
was a thing of Tradition. To the last statement Oakden’s lists of 
phrases bear eloquent witness. The evidence in his book shows that 
this poetry did not, like Euphuism, bear the exclusive impress of 
one dominant personality. It was not a form “ floated” out of a 
rustic backwater by the prestige of a single writer (p. 264). It was 
native to Western soil. If Langland(?) and the Gaw.-poet helped 
somewhat to “ popularize” it, it also probably popularized them 
(see J. R. Hulbert, Mod. Phil. 28, 422). It was a “ going con- 
cern ” before its most distinguished practisers penned any of it. 

If its sudden effloresence in the West appear surprising, we must 
remember that the same age saw the rise of a Chaucer, the gen- 
eral quickening of the intellectual life of England, and the growth 
of the vernacular in use and prestige throughout the country. The 
language had assimilated the great increase of words which con- 
tact with French and Scand. tongues had compelled it to digest, 
and preserved what old locutions its speakers fancied. Poets were 
now masters of an unusually copious and suggestive vocabulary, as 
Oakden says, richer in allit. than in non-allit. regions, which they 
used to the limit. They wrote, the best with distinction, the worst 
unhandily, but each in the language of his home and kinsfolk 
(Vol. 1, 130). 

But what of the writer of genius, one such as the Gaw.-poet who 
must have enjoyed exceptional advantages? Are we to think of 
him as writing in a form of the vernacular strange to cultivated 
ears? We have to remember that while there is a standard speech 
now, then there was none. Each important dialect had readers 
and auditors of both high and low degree, and the speech of Lon- 
don was still only a dialect, one among many. Those many must 
often have been heard in London streets. Certainly for a London 
public our author would have been by no means dependent on 
those born and bred within sound of Bow. In the metropolis 
Westerners, church and lay, functioned and administered, and in 
their off hours probably preferred Western to London verse. There 
certainly seems now no good evidence for believing that our poet 
could or would have written in any other speech than the one 
used. Moreover, he need not have been dependent upon London 
for his education. Schools and libraries existed in the West or 
N. West whence he could have come by learning. It would have 
been easily possible for a man so well-read to have written in the 
dialect of Ches. or S. Lancs. the legend of a London saint. 
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To an artist of such linguistic obstinacy the last word on Dr. 
Oakden’s labours may fittingly be allowed: 


Se iwysse, ... here is wayth fayrest 
pat I se3 pis seven 3ere in sesoun of wynter. 


Henry L. SAVAGE 
Princeton University 





The Ozford Dictionary of English Proverbs. Compiled by W1tt1am 
Grorce SmitH. With Introduction and Index by Janzr E. 
HESELTINE. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. xxviii 
+ 644. $6.50. 


This dictionary, the contents of which testify to a lifetime of 
devoted research, constitutes another valuable tool for students of 
English literature and folk-lore. Mrs. Heseltine’s introduction, 
rich and readable, is, proverbially enough, multum in parvo. Like 
G. L. Apperson’s English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (1929) 
the sayings are illustrated by examples arranged in chronological 
order and, as is inevitable, we find proverbs and, almost equally 
important, innumerable instances not noted by Apperson. A com- 
parison of ten common proverbs, taken at random, shows: 122 
examples in both collections of which 68 are in Apperson and 54 in 
Smith; only 14 are common to both collections, but among the 14 
are the earliest instances of six of the sayings. Apperson’s arrange- 
ment of proverbs under important words or subjects is, it must be 
admitted, far superior to the present method of alphabetizing under 
first words, regardless of importance, which gives a plethora of 
entries under a, an, he, it, the, to and so on. Even the full index 
is extremely difficult to use except in the case of proverbs which 
contain unusual words. Here one may express the hope that no 
large collection of proverbs will ever again be made which does not 
give running numbers to the proverbs. Such a method, by no means 
uncommon, would make reference and recourse vastly simpler, as 
the use of this index indicates clearly enough. 

It would be possible for any one who had amassed collectanea 
of his own to point out omissions of sayings or of examples of say- 
ings, some earlier than the earliest given. There is no need for 
this, however, as no collection of this sort can be complete, and the 
present one is very rich, the special attention given to Shakespeare 
being a noteworthy feature. However, had more attention been 
paid to minor pre-Shakespearian drama earlier dates could have 
been secured for many sayings. As a matter of fact readers are 
likely to be more disturbed by the fact of certain entries than by 
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the thought of omissions. Altogether too many foreign sayings, 
for which not more than one instance is noted, are included (see 
examples on pp. 73, 80, 95, 252, 259, 281, 391, 563), and this is 
especially true of the sayings taken from Herbert’s Outlandtsh 
Proverbs, few of which appear in English literature outside the 
pages of the original collection. A number of queries naturally 
occur to the reader. Does Chaucer’s “ Sende the wise, and sey no 
thyng ” mean “ A wise head makes a close mouth” (p. 31), or his 
“ Daunseth he murye that is myrtheles” mean “ All are not merry 
that dance lightly ” (p. 35), or does his “stampen, as men doon 
after eles” have any connection with “As slippery as an eel” 
(p. 53), or does his “a fool can noght be still” and “ fooles can 
not hold hir tunge ” go under “ Foolish tongues talk by the dozen ” 
(p. 109), or does “ Selde is the Friday al the wyke y-like ” really go 
with the quotations given from Shakespeare (p. 113), or does the 
Reeve’s “ This whyte top wryteth myne olde yeres” suggest that 
“Grey (white) hairs are death’s blossoms” (p. 127), or does the 
quotation from the Boece belong with the other passages (p. 137), 
or do the Host’s words “ Draweth no monkes moore unto youre in ” 
imply that “ Pigeons and priests make foul houses” (p. 357), or 
should “as an hors he snorteth in his sleep” be placed under 
“ Routing like a hog” (pp. 374 f.) ? “ Who-so comyth late to his 
in, shall erly forthynke ” does not seem to mean “ Last make fast ” 
(pp. 254f.). These associations, which do not seem altogether 
- justified, were doubtless prompted by an entirely laudable desire 
to furnish as early entries as possible. In a work which necessarily 
teems with dates it is inevitable that some should be suspect. Thus, 
we find Lyndsay’s Thrie Estaits placed in 1602 (p. 50), How the 
Goode Wif in 1597 (p. 220) and ?1597 (p. 565), Beowulf in c. 
1100 (p. 262), Scott’s Redgauntlet in 1832 (p. 381), Latimer’s 
Sermon of the Plough in 1648 (p. 428), Udall’s Erasmus’s 
Apothegms in 1564 (p. 463), Hyckscorner in c. 1543 (p. 469) and 
c. 1530 (p. 476), Daws’s translation of Sleidanus’s Commentary in 
1506 (p. 526). Lusty Juventus is not found in Hazlitt’s EF. P. P. 
(p. 335), but in his edition of Dodsley’s Select Collection of Old 
Plays. As a final quibble let us note that the introduction makes 
Wynfrith, “ perhaps better known as Boniface ” a “ Northumbrian 
missionary ” (p. viii). Slips such as these are few and far between 
and the book is a monument to arduous and painstaking labor on 
the part of both Mr. Smith and Mrs. Heseltine. 


B. J. WHITING 
Harvard University 
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The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy. By WILLARD 
FarnuamM. Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1936. Pp. xiv-++ 487. $5.00. 


In his opening chapter, Professor Farnham reviews the decline 
of tragedy in Greece, its existence on Roman soil, the growing con- 
viction in Stoicism, Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism that “ the world 
of the flesh, with all the striving of men therein, is a welter of 
unexplainable evil,” and the development of the concept of Fortune. 
He then passes to “ an account of tragic expression apart from the 
stage in the medieval Europe of established Gothic art, where 
Gothic form of presentation for tragedy commanded almost no 
benefit from the examples of classic form left by the Greco-Roman 
culture” (p. xi). Chapter II sets in relief the incongruity in the 
later Middle Ages between the de contemptu mundi mood and the 
Renaissance joy in life. A careful study of Boccaccio’s De Casibus 
follows, with its reflections in the reworkings of Chaucer and 
Lydgate. Chapters V and VI treat of the moralities; Chapters VII 
and VIII of the Mirror for Magistrates and its “ progeny.” The 
establishment of tragedy on the Elizabethan stage is then reviewed, 
in the light of the preceding analysis. A concluding chapter (X) 
is devoted mainly to Shakespeare. “ Death, whether dramatically 
prepared for or not, is peculiarly the final concern of Gothic 
tragedy,” but “at its best Elizabethan tragedy, unlike medieval 
tragedy, can bear witness effectively to man’s spiritual greatness, 
presenting it in terms of this world and bringing it most sharply to 
our understanding ” (pp. 422-24). The English fearlessness of 
death, the effectiveness of comedy as contrast to tragedy, and vary- 
ing conceptions of tragic justice, are then discussed. The percep- 
tion that life is heroic in intolerance of evil is characteristic of the 
drama of Shakespeare; he 
purges our emotions of pity and fear by making us acquiesce without 
bitterness in catastrophe which at first sight may seem the result of 
goodness turning false to itself and aiding evil in the production of suffer- 
ing with cruelly refined irony. ... All that Shakespeare alone will permit 


us to say is that the yoke of life is hard but supremely worth the bearing 
in the interest of general good (pp. 445-6). 


The structural form of Shakespearean tragedy is examined: Hamlet 
and Macbeth recall the rise and fall of Fortune’s wheel (Gothic 
tragedy does not always balance the two movements nicely), while 
Othello and Lear are “ in no sense tragedies of rise and fall through 
aspiring action so far as their heroes are concerned ” (p. 451). 

The foregoing outline gives, of course, no adequate idea of the 
detailed analysis of varying conceptions of tragedy in the four 
hundred and fifty pages of text in Professor Farnham’s book, but 
it may serve to show the chief topics which he treats, and to suggest 
his general method. There is much which has independent value 
and interest apart from the main subject, like the treatment of 
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Boccaccio and of the Mirror for Magistrates. He has already pub- 
lished valuable studies in those subjects which will be recalled by 
readers of periodical essays. In general, he approaches tragedy 
through interpretation, in terms of a philosophy of life, of the 
problem of evil and suffering, and of the parts played in relation 
to it by man and the powers that rule the universe. Close examina- 
tion of these conceptions, or comment on details, would obviously be 
out of place in a brief review. But we may, perhaps, consider 
whether the promise of the title is quite fulfilled, whether a some- 
what broader treatment is not necessary for such fulfilment. 
Professor Farnham does not regard the contribution of the cyclic 
miracle plays as important, and devotes little space to them, remark- 
ing, “the tragic spirit must be said to have remained rudimentary 
among the writers of mysteries. Those of their plays which arouse 
in us something of tragic pity or fear do so with little more than 
the unstudied simplicity and the casual art of the folk ballad” (pp. 
173-4). The late Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, in his admirable 
Tragedy (Boston and New York, 1908), traced, in briefer fashion, 
the whole development from classic times through the nineteenth 
century. He emphasized strongly the contribution of the miracle 


plays. 

A glance at some of the most notable differences of the miracles from 
classical plays reveals traits that remained potent in later drama... . 
From the medieval drama the Elizabethans inherited not only dramatic 
form, but an entire method of stage presentation different from the classical. 

. Another far-reaching inheritance from the miracle plays was derived 
from their treatment of tragic themes and situations and from their 
pervading seriousness of purpose (pp. 24-26). 


Can all this be disregarded ? 

Again, it seems to me that too little allowance is made by Pro- 
fessor Farnham for the Germanic strain in English moralizings 
about death and misfortune. Everyone knows how prominent this 
mood was in Anglo-Saxon literature. “ Fate goeth ever as it will” 
is as striking there as in classical and humanistic tradition. How 
this continued in the Middle English period is clearly shown 
when the vernacular lyrics are compared with their French proto- 
types. Even in Shakespearean tragedy Germanic conceptions have 
to be reckoned with, as for example the duty of revenge in Hamlet 
or the Witches in Macbeth. Professor Kittredge remarks, 


The Weird Sisters are the Norns of Scandinavian mythology. ... Their 
presence is due to the large infusion of Norse blood in the Scottish race, 
and their function is in full accord with the doctrines of Norse heathendom. 
That function, then, was an essential element in the history of Macbeth as 
it came into Shakespeare’s hands (Complete Works of Shakespeare, Boston, 
ete., 1936, p. 1114). 


I say nothing here of the necessity of making allowance for the effect 
of medieval stories and traditions upon which Shakespeare often 
based serious plots; I have discussed it in detail elsewhere. 
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This will serve to indicate, in the briefest fashion, some of the 
medieval influences upon the spirit and development of Elizabethan 
tragedy which Professor Farnham does not appear to me to take 
sufficiently into account. On the other hand, the treatment of those 
subjects which do receive particular attention is suggestive and 
valuable. .Upon this a great deal of thought and labor has ob- 
viously been expended, and the results will repay careful reading. 
The volume is a beautiful piece of book-making, with clear type and 
open pages. Well-reproduced illustrations from contemporary 
sources serve to make early conceptions of tragedy more vivid to 
the reader. 

WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 

Columbia University 





Lost Plays of Shakespeare's Age. By C. J. Sisson. Cambridge, 
England: At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. Pp. xii + 224. $3.75. 

A Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost. By Frances A. Yates. (Shake- 
speare Problems, ed. A. W. Pollard and J. D. Wilson, v.) 
Cambridge, England: At the University Press; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. viii + 224. $2.50. 

A Hamlet Bibliography and Reference Guide 1877-1935. By 
Anton ApOoLPH Raven. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. xvi-+ 292. $3.50. 

Death and Elizabethan Tragedy. By THEopoRE SPENCER. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. xiv + 290. 
$2.50. 

Elizabethan Comic Conventions as Revealed in the Comedies of 
George Chapman. By Pavut V. Krerper. (University of 
Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, xvi1.) Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1935. Pp. xii-+ 210. 
$2.50. 

The Sources of John Dryden’s Comedies. By NED Buiss ALLEN. 
(University of Michigan Publications, Language and Litera- 
ture, xyz.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1935. 
Pp. xviii + 300. $3.00. 

Ben Jonson on the English Stage 1660-1776. By Ropert GALE 
Noyes. (Harvard Studies in English, xv11.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. xii + 352. $3.50. 


From the Public Record Office and elsewhere Professor Sisson 
assembles details of some curious and apparently far from unique 


4 
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transactions, which he fuses in a study that restores several 
minor pieces, almost brings back two lost plays by important writers, 
and constantly illuminates the working conditions under which they 
and their colleagues wrote. But above all this book is a titbit for 
the connoisseur of Tudor and Stuart drama. It really is delicious: 
a handsome piece of bookmaking, it not only takes us behind the 
scene, it affords a model of how scholarship can be worn lightly 
without loss of either dignity or cogency. Not the least of the 
author’s merits is modesty. He writes of discovery without dis- 
torting its significance; document searching and inference both 
shrewd and sound are happily associated. 

Star Chamber was the recourse of many a libelled Elizabethan ; 
and “ of the various ways of publishing a libel, none was so effec- 
tive as presentation in dramatic form, and none was more congenial 
to the Elizabethan mind.” Mr. Sisson thinks the relationship 
worked both ways. A play or a jig might constitute Exhibit A at 
the Court. On the other hand, Star Chamber cases “may have 
purveyed to the London stage a great deal of topical material.” 
Further research in the records, he believes, “ may yet throw much 
light on Elizabethan comedy.” 

Half the book is devoted to The Old Joiner of Aldgate (Chap- 
man, 1603) and Keep the Widow Waking (Dekker, Rowley, Ford, 
and Webster, 1624.) Our stoical Chapman, it now appears, was 
not above a bit of dramatic though probably not of venal journalism. 
It was his pen that turned into a play the plight of Agnes Howe, 
the barber’s lass, dubiously married to the Reverend Dr. John 
Milward, and charged by one of her many suitors and by her 
rapacious father with a pre-contract, to mention but one of her 
alleged betrothals. Her husband was actually accused by a con- 
temporary “ disintegrator,” as Mr. Sisson wittily dubs him, of col- 
laboration with the great dramatist in The Old Joiner while 
litigation was in progress. It is an amusing story, though it could 
not have been very amusing to the heroine. But Mr. Sisson does 
not stop there. He adds an ingenious reconstruction of the lost 
play, and a caveat on dramatic topicality: 


Who knows what fanciful exegesis might not have been applied to Chap- 
man’s play [had it survived, instead of “these records of actual events 
which begot ” it], with such a suggestive story? What hard heart would 
not receive it for an allegory of Queen Elizabeth with her many suitors 
at auction for her favor? . . . But for once the play is lost and the facts 
are found. . . . It may be that the topical bases of many a play are indeed 
of such humble stuff as this. If Snipper Snapper [the barber of The Joiner] 
was in reality a barber, may not many pigwomen or sellers of mouse-traps 
be in fact pigwomen and sellers of mouse-traps? 


The Late Murder in Whitechapel, or Keep the Widow Waking is 
no less topical and no less instructive. So, among a number of 
good things, is Mr. Sisson’s chapter on the Jig, for he is able to 
offer two full-length specimens. 
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Miss Yates, on the other hand, goes in for topicality with a 
vengeance, though a certain restraint differentiates her from the 
quacks who are so conspicuous among the practitioners of this 
popular branch of the learned art. She does not tell us what song 
the sirens sang, but by the time she reaches page 149 she is 
able to announce that among the books the king and his friends 
are studying at the opening of Love’s Labour’s Lost is the 
Opticae Thesaurus of Hasan ibn Hasan! She concedes the origin 
of the comic types in the commedia dellarte, but she thinks that 
Shakespeare used them to ridicule several living persons. She 
would not, however, quarrel with Professor Sisson’s caveat; indeed 
she winds up her account of the evidence for Florio by admitting 
in so many words that “ Holofernes is—Holofernes.” Nevertheless, 
in partial defence of Warburton’s equation of Holofernes and 
Florio, she insists that the latter’s patron, Southampton, had good 
reason for disliking him on religious grounds and may therefore 
have welcomed a satire on him by another attaché. Miss Yates 
considers her case vastly strengthened when she brings forward 
John Eliot’s Ortho-epia Gallica, 1593, in which Florio is attacked 
and parodied. “It was ‘topical’ to laugh at him.” This is cer- 
tainly interesting; but it proves nothing unless a genuine connec- 
tion can be established between the satire in the two works. This, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, Miss Yates is not quite able to do; and 
she concludes that Florio is not the “ original” of any character, 
but merely “one of the people against whom the oblique satire of 
the play is directed.” Eliot viewed with alarm the Protestant 
refugee language teachers, and Miss Yates suggests that Shakes- 
peare agreed with him. Berowne, at any rate, is distrustful of 
scholarship; and the learned style of Harvey is possibly under 
Shakespeare’s critical fire as well as under Eliot’s. Chapman, in 
her opinion, completes the trio of Shakespeare’s victims in the 
passages on pedantry. 

Thus far the argument, if tenuous in substance, is rational 
enough, though one may doubt here and there whether Miss Yates 
is not carrying a joke too far. It is when she moves on to claim, 
on the ground of Florio’s interest in Bruno and the Petrarchist con- 
troversy, that Shakespeare not only was au courant with its present 
manifestations and past history but in LLL is actually defending 
“ Stella ” from the indirect attacks of Bruno the Copernican (Miss 
Yates thinks that Berowne is intended to recall Bruno), thus 
accounting for the recurrent antithesis in the play between stars 
and ladies’ eyes, and presenting Shakespeare as a chivalrous if not 
quite disinterested champion of the Essex-Southampton forces in 
Lady Rich’s behalf against the Raleigh-Northumberland camp—it 
is at this point that many of her readers, while admiring the 
ingenuity of the argument, will probably find it far too circum- 
stantial and circuitous. Space is lacking to cite more than one 
illustration, and no such summary can be fair to the thesis. Sidney 
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writes that Stella “even in black doth make all beauties flow,” 
Berowne declares that Rosaline is “ born to make black fair,” and 
Miss Yates comments, “This seems rather a coincidence.” She 
does indeed direct us to a surprising number of points of contact 
or resemblance among the works of the various authors she mar- 
shals; but too many of these have no more value as evidence than 
the insignificant lines just quoted. When she asserts that her 
thesis “is remarkably confirmed ” by a discovery she has made in 
the Public Record Office, she puts the case too strongly. The docu- 
ment in question is “an essay by the Earl of Northumberland,” 
which Miss Yates assumes “ to be addressed to his wife,” “ Stella’s ” 
sister, announcing his abandonment of love in favor of science. 
Since Shakespeare “is reversing and contradicting the argument 
of this essay,” that is, since he shows several gentlemen who turn 
from study to love (as, in the words of the old song, “ many have 
done before”), Miss Yates concludes that he is defending not 
Penelope alone but both the Devereux sisters, unhappy in their mar- 
riages and insulted by the “ artists,” that is, by the learned and the 
pretenders to learning.? 

Finally, “the immediate inspiration” of both DLL and the 
Earl’s “ Essay ” was the Gray’s Inn Revels of 1594-5, “ with their 
mock speeches in praise, alternately, of study and of pleasure.” 
Shakespeare must have attended these revels “since one of his 
plays was acted during the course of them,” certainly a non- 
sequitur. “ Many of the minor jokes in the play are, I believe, 
Gray’s Inn gossip and slang, and it was written at some time during 
1595, after the revels.” Chapman is the rival poet. Shakespeare 
inclined to the Catholics at Southampton House, and LLL may 
therefore contain expressions of that sympathy, natural enough to 
one who, Miss Yates believes, may have begun as a country school- 
master “in some secret Catholic school.” In fact, Miss Yates 
actually finds a “ Catholic” moral in the play: Berowne’s twelve- 
month of charitable exercises is Shakespeare’s answer to Raleigh’s 
atheism! The whole argument is summarized by the author on 
pages 20-26 of the Introduction, where the reader, grateful for a 
clear exposition of an intricate thesis, is in some danger of being 
seduced by his gratitude into acceptance of the conclusions. As 
they appear in extenso on the subsequent pages they are not always 
so cogent, nor so moderate ; though they are the fruit of much labor 
and learning. The book is an intellectual exercise which compels 
respect. But while there is too little imagination in a great deal 
of our literary scholarship, here there is perhaps too much. It is 
also unfortunate that Mr. Fred Sorenson’s “‘ The Masque of the 
Muscovites’ in Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ MLN, u (Dec., 1935), 499- 
501, evidently appeared too late for Miss Yates’s consideration. 


1 The assumption that “ Stella ” is always Lady Rich is of course dubious 
in itself. See, for example, Dr. Walter G. Friedrich’s sceptical review of the 
whole question in ZLH., 11 (June, 1936), 114-139. 
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Miss Yates smells a mouse, mus (as Holofernes might say) at 
every occurrence of the word “Muscovite”; but Mr. Sorenson 
makes this piece of evidence valueless when he cites Holinshed’s 
account of a Russian and Turkish masquing by Henry VIII and 
his courtiers. Blackamoor torchbearers were a part of it. If 
Shakespeare required a source for his Russians, he needed not have 
waited till 1595. To sum up, Miss Yates’s synthetic powers have 
created a clever pattern, but one remains uncertain whether the 
pattern in Shakespeare’s mind was anything like so neat, whether 
the great man did not hew to his own line and let his quips fall 
where they might. 

A Hamlet bibliography which picks up where the Furness 
Variorum leaves off and carries on past the beginning of the 
M.H.R.A. bibliographies to 1935 serves a useful purpose, and 
Professor Raven seems to have made a good job of it. His scope 
includes all books, formal sections of books, and articles, in all 
languages; important editions; and selected reviews of criticism 
and of actors’ conceptions. More than half the 2167 items are 
summarized, with resolute objectivity. It is, for example, im- 
possible to tell whether Mr. Raven considers the Prince sane or 
crazy. He is equally non-committal on Hamlet’s critics. I find 
but one clue to his state of mind; it appears in the preface: 
“scholars—and others—have poured fourth a ceaseless stream of 
comments.” My italics. His dashes. 

Suitably bound in handsome black cloth, Dr. Theodore Spencer’s 
study is worthy of its great theme. For, as he suggests in his 
preface, death is poetry’s greatest subject; indeed, the greatest 
poetry never gets very far away from it. For lovers the thought of - 
it can never long be absent; and so the great lyric poetry of the 
Renaissance, as well as the great tragedies, accepts it either as the 
central theme or as the unexpressed condition under which the 
central theme must be discussed. Mr. Spencer’s book is a system- 
atic collection of instances woven into an easy essay style. After 
sixty-five pages on the medieval background, he sets forth the effect 
of the sixteenth-century enrichment of English on the phraseology 
in which death is handled. The old words and ideas were revitalized 
and multiplied, till when Shakespeare approached the subject there 
was ready for his delicate art of novel juxtaposition an enormous 
stock, the mere existence of which intensified the effect of his 
allusions. Convention, which he learned to utilize with such craft 
in the technical department of playwrighting, was, Mr. Spencer 
demonstrates, of service here as well. “Granted the poet’s native 
gifts, the more rooted in convention he is, the more imaginative 
his writing will be;” and he has a solid bridge straight to the 
emotional core of his audience. Death and Elizabethan Tragedy 
is scarcely News from Hell, but speech after speech of the great 
dramatists is not so much reinterpreted as supplied with fuller 
connotations by Mr. Spencer’s thoughtful commentary. An index, 
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which includes play titles, adds to the availability of this unusual 
and valuable book, since students of the Elizabethan drama will 
wish to transfer many of the author’s observations to their notes on 
particular passages. 

Professor Kreider’s dissertation classifies Chapman’s comic 
characters and his methods of handling them. 

Professor Allen points out that Dryden’s comedies have received 
less critical attention than the other works. He began his disserta- 
tion with the intention of estimating the relative weight of English 
and foreign influence and of formulating Dryden’s contribution 
to Restoration comedy. But since “ Dryden’s rule was to sacrifice 
everything to please the public,” Mr. Allen found it impossible 
to plot a curve of development, and altered his plan. Accordingly, 
he discusses separate plays and groups of plays, with special atten- 
tion to their sources. Since, however, “it is probably safe to say 
that Dryden never created when he could borrow,” and since Mr. 
Allen has critical gifts and knows how to write, his learned and 
incisive monograph is more comprehensive than its title indicates. 
It is, in fact, a substantial contribution. 

Dr. Noyes’s study is a sound piece of scholarship, admirably 
composed, and from cover to cover full of interest for every lover 
of Ben and his glorious comedies. It must here be described 
rather than summarized. Opening with thirty-six pages on Jon- 
son’s reputation, Mr. Noyes proceeds play by play to trace their 
fortunes on the stage. Highly factual and thoroughly documented, 
his pages are enlivened with anecdote and humor; and he succeeds 
in taking us into the Restoration and eighteenth-century playhouses. 
An appendix provides a chronological table of performances and a 
list of editions, from 1660 to 1776, the date of Garrick’s retirement, 
after which it became “ positively hazardous ” to revive Jonson. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 





The Enchanted Glass: The Elizabethan Mind in Literature. By 
Harpin Craic. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. 
Pp. ix+ 293. $2.50. 


Each of Professor Craig’s ten chapters has a prefatory quotation 
from The Advancement of Learning, and the book as a whole 
might be called “The Advancement of Elizabethan Learning,” 
since it is at once a philosophic summary and a program. The 
unifying text is that “erudition—science, pseudo-science, phil- 
osophy, history, school learning in general with all its vagaries 
and variations—has an important bearing on the interpretation 
of the literature of the Renaissance.” Accordingly Professor 
Craig surveys the whole body of knowledge which constituted the 
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intellectual possession of the Elizabethan writer and the intellectual 
basis of Elizabethan literature. The substantial and lucid chap- 
ters range from cosmology, religion, psychology, rhetoric, and 
logic, to alchemy, astrology, and demonology. In all these sciences, 
legitimate and illegitimate, the path Professor Craig has to follow 
is not straight and narrow but devious and broad. The Eliza- 
bethans were far from ignorant, but they knew a great many things 
that weren’t so. The author, however, is not arraigning the vani- 
ties of learning, since “even the errors of Renaissance science 
led into the heart of the literary world.” Hence Cornelius 
Agrippa rubs shoulders with Hooker. (Incidentally, for the 
second edition that one hopes will be needed, one may mention the 
slip in Hooker’s name on pp. 15 and 71). Everywhere we are 
reminded of the solid strength and value of the classical tradition, 
even though it appeared in altered and adulterated forms. Every- 
where too we are made to realize how much closer the Renaissance 
mind was to the medieval than to the modern, and how much 
learned reconstruction is needed to understand a large part of 
Elizabethan writing. The difficulties are not only in the way 
of multifarious dead “facts,” but even more in dead systems of 
thought which gave a pattern or a color to modes of seeing and 
feeling. The Renaissance mind is exhibited in its extraordinary 
mixture of uncritical faith and bold speculation, of vague, incon- 
sistent confusedness and rigidly logical formalism; it was, in 
short, a mind which “moved habitually on a conceptual rather 
than a rational level.” Professor Craig does not forget his object 
nor lose himself in antiquarianism; Elizabethan learning is con- 
stantly related to Elizabethan literature. (To admit some doubts 
about the closeness of that relation in parts of the argument about 
psychology in popular drama is perhaps only to brand oneself a 
heretic). While providing a compendious encyclopaedia of 
Renaissance knowledge, emphasizing the scholar’s need of master- 
ing it, and illustrating the use of it for the interpretation of litera- 
ture, Professor Craig is fully aware that the Elizabethans were 
not lacking in the timeless essentials of great writing, the wisdom 
and insight and imaginative power which are independent of 
knowledge and intellectual systems. Besides, whatever unsound 
bone and flesh were contained in that body of knowledge, it was 
more immediately available for literature, and was richer in 
quality, than our much greater and more accurate body of knowl- 
edge is. 

The world order was at once theological, legal, scientific, psychological, and 
moral. It was designed to provide for everything. It was, if you like, 
poetry at work in the world preparing a grand solution of the problems 


of human existence; it did not recognize itself as poetry, but thought of 
itself as constituting all the prosaic branches of human learning. 


Such a synthesis as this book could be achieved only by a scholar 
of very exceptional learning and sympathy who is at home both 
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on the highroads of the Renaissance mind and in what now ap- 
pear to be byways but were not always such. This is a book that 
has been needed, and it should be required reading for all graduate 
students (and not merely because the seeker after thesis subjects 
will be rewarded). Students of any age may profit from the 
general argument and from the compact and suggestive discus- 
sions of a multitude of topics which are commonly slighted in 
purely literary criticism or left unphilosophized in learned articles. 
The twenty-four pages of notes make a valuable working bibli- 


ography for the English Renaissance. 
Dovueias Bush 


Harvard University 





The Arte of English Poesie. By Grorce PUTTENHAM. Edited 
by Gtapys Doien Witicock and ALiceE WALKER. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1936. Pp.cx + 359. $6.00. 


Directions for Speech and Style. By JoHN Hoskins, Edited by 
Hoyt H. Hupson. (Princeton Studies in English, 12.) 
Princeton: University Press, 1935. Pp. xl + 122. $2.50. 


Students of Renaissance critical literature should be highly 
pleased with these new contributions to the study of this fascinat- 
ing subject. Puttenham’s The Arte of English Poesie, important 
for stylistic interpretations and frequently mentioned in Eliza- 
bethan scholia, has been available heretofore in haphazard editions 
only. Hoskins’ Directions for Speech and Style has been for too 
long like Hamlet’s father—a ghost teasing the thought and stalking 
behind the scenes. We now have both of these works in usable 
form thanks to the conscientious efforts of able and scholarly 
editors. 

The new edition of Puttenham is oriented for the reader by 
means of a penetrating and critical preface in which the major 
problems of authorship, date of composition, and literary prin- 
ciples are delineated and evaluated. The editors succeed through 
an overpowering assemblage of facts and through the instrument of 
rigorous logic in eliminating Captain Ward’s strong hypothesis that 
Lord Lumley was the author of the Arte. With similar vigor 
they reéstablish, at the expense of Richard Puttenham, the claims 
of George Puttenham to the authorship and in so doing give us 
the best account thus far of George Puttenham’s career. The 
section on the composition date of the Arte provides the editors 
with an opportunity to reveal not only the facets of Puttenham’s 
mentality but to supply us with new implements for the study of 
literary growth and accretion. With good reasons they abandon 
the old date of 1585 set by Arber and show that the work is more 
closely linked to the tradition of The Governour, the Arte of 
Rhetorique, and the Scholemaster. The author of the Arte, as 
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the editors observe, is more familiar with the Songes and Sonettes 
than with the Shepheardes Calender; and a critic with these pen- 
chants is certainly not in keeping with the temper of the eighties. 
The conclusion, and there is testimony to support it, is that the 
Arte was laid out years before and circulated in manuscript. When 
it was finally given to the printer, the author gave it a little revision 
that took cognizance of current trends, but the spirit remained 
that of an earlier era. The sections devoted to Puttenham as a 
critic are equally thought-stirring in their analysis and unfortun- 
ately cannot be given in summary. 

The text of this edition is based on B. M., G. 11548 with B. M. 
C. 21.b.18 used as an ancillary text. A sampling of these texts 
against the new edition indicates a most scrupulous piece of 
editing. 

Professor Hudson’s edition of Hoskins’ Directions is founded on 
Harleian MS 4604 and represents the first presentation of this 
work in which the true author is named. Written from a school- 
master’s point of view, the Directions becomes especially significant 
when one realizes that it reveals the methods in which most of 
the late Elizabethans and early Jacobeans were trained. This point 
is further emphasized by Professor Hudson’s demonstration of the 
influence of Hoskins on Jonson, Blount, and Smith, all of whom 
took over some of his material verbatim. 

Without question Puttenham and Hoskins should be read in 
contrast for such a reading would do more than many scholarly 
disquisitions to suggest the difference in attitude between a gener- 
ation that thought of Huphwes as something new and daring and 
one that thought of it as old fashioned and out-moded. 

Both of these editions have many other virtues to recommend. 
The editors have been realistic in the handling of annotations 
with which neither text is overloaded. Fortunately, they have 
also disregarded the Spingarn tradition in the study of sources for 
we have in neither book any attempt to father ideas of the author 
on Castelvetro, Minturno, or Varchi. Instead of this far-fetched 
association we find mention of Sturm, Talaeus, and Susenbrotus 
who, as anyone who has looked into this literature knows, are the 
talismanic names for Englishmen of this period. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 





Sir Philip Sidney as a Interary Craftsman. By KENNETH ORNE 
Myrick. (Harvard Studies in English, x1v.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. x + 322. $3.50. 


Like other recent Sidney studies, this volume for the most part 
develops in detail several ideas expressed rather abstractly by the 
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late Professor Greenlaw in the short articles on Sidney which he 
published in the Kittredge and the Manly anniversary studies. 
“Tt was a point of honor among gentlemen writers in that age,” 
Greenlaw observed, “to affect contempt for their literary works.” 
Dr. Myrick now gives this affected contempt a local habitation 
and a name by pointing out that it is an example of that urbane 
quality which Castiglione calls sprezzatura. This quality the 
author considers the key to an understanding of Sidney’s habits 
of mind and the sense of values which prompted his instinctive 
actions. “If in his life and actions he [Sidney] shows this 
quality,” Dr. Myrick continues, “we may expect to find in the 
Defence of Poeste, the Arcadia, and Astrophel and Stella an artis- 
try no less self-conscious, though often concealed here also in an 
appearance of spontaneity.” The author then compares the De- 
fence of Poesie with the rules laid down by classical rhetoricians, 
and finds that from beginning to end the essay is planned accord- 
ing to these rules; it contains all seven parts of the classical ora- 
tion. Dr. Myrick sometimes finds it difficult to force parts of the 
Defence into his pattern (e. g., p. 116), and the reader will some- 
times wish that he had exhibited more sprezzatura. He leaves no 
doubt, however, that in writing the Defence Sidney was guided by 
the rules of criticism, which he followed not slavishly, but “as a 
gentleman will obey the code of etiquette.” 

Emphasizing that Sidney’s classicism is that of the Renaissance, 
Dr. Myrick then attempts to show that the New Arcadia follows 
Minturno’s rules for the heroic poem in subject and in structure; 
“where Sidney departs from the authority of Minturno, we may 
find in the Defence . .. a clear indication of his guiding prin- 
ciples.” Certain features of the Arcadia, such as its great length, 
its mass of episodic material, and its ornateness in style, Dr. 
Myrick finds justified by the rules given by Minturno and by those 
laid down in the Defence. There is then a clear relation between 
the Arcadia and the Defence; “the one illustrates the theories of 
the other, and both reveal the same quality of deliberate art guided 
by law.” Surely Greenlaw had this in mind when he wrote that 
“by Sidney and his contemporaries, Arcadia was regarded as an 
heroic poem,” and that this heroic poem is a “ concrete application 
of the theories of the province of poetry laid down in his Defense.” 

In his chapters on “Sidney’s Theory of Poetic Truth” and 
“Poetic Truth in the New Arcadia,” the author attacks Green- 
law’s theory that Sidney believed that “the great epics should be 
regarded as allegories,” and that, following the theories of poetry 
laid down in his Defence, Sidney attempted in the Arcadia to pro- 
duce “an ‘historicall fiction,’ a prose counterpart of the Faerie 
Queene, having for its object ‘to fashion a gentleman or noble 
person in vertuous and gentle discipline,’ and to portray ‘a good 
governour and a vertuous man.’” Sidney did not conceive of poetry 
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as allegory, says Dr. Myrick. “On the contrary, the basis of 
Sidney’s theory of poetry is the Aristotelian idea of representative 
fiction, or imitation.” Yet, the author continues, “ poetic truth is 
for Sidney neither the realism of modern fiction, nor the classic 
imitation of men in action, according to the law of probability.” 
It is “ what the late Professor Babbitt called imagination of an 
ethical quality.” 

And what does Sidney create in the Arcadia by means of this 
“jmagination ”? The author answers: 


The Arcadia is not a treatise about public and private virtue. Still 
less is it an idle tale, composed “to beguile a summer’s holiday.” Nor is 
it merely a composite work of varied texture, as Mr. Zandvoort suggests. 
It is an heroic poem which makes noble conduct beautiful. 


Which is what Greenlaw meant when he called the Arcadia “a 
prose counterpart of the Faerie Queene.” 

In his final chapter, the author cites “ comic” passages from the 
Arcadia and Astrophel and Stella to show that sprezzatura is found 
in both works. This chapter adds nothing to Sidney’s stature and 
little to Dr. Myrick’s volume. 

In his preface, the author states that he has attempted “a new 
synthesis of facts which for the most part are already well known.” 
To the reviewer, however, it seems that the value of the mono- 
graph consists in its analysis and development of abstractions 
“which for the most part are already well known.” Exigencies of 


publication apparently made it impossible for Dr. Myrick to take 
advantage of Dr. M. S. Goldman’s encyclopedic Sir Philip Sidney 
and the Arcadia. 


WALTER G. FRIEDRICH 
Valparaiso University 





Ancients and Moderns: A Study of the Background of the ‘ Battle 
of the Books.’ By RioHarp Foster Jones. St. Louis: Wash- 
ington University Press, 1936. Pp. xii + 358. $3.00. (Wash- 
ington University Studies, Lang. and Lit., n.s. vi.) 


Students of Restoration and eighteenth-century literature have 
long been familiar with Professor R. F. Jones’s indispensable 
monograph entitled “ The Background of the Battle of the Books.” 
Although the present volume gives “ an amplified treatment of the 
same subject,” namely, “that the quarrel out of which Swift’s 
satire sprang had its roots in the conflict between the new science 
and old learning, and not in France” (p. vii), it is not simply an 
extension of the original article but a fresh study in which Pro- 
fessor Jones writes a history of the “idea of science,” or faith in 
the inductive method, from the Elizabethan period to 1672. De- 
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siring to trace the “rise and progress of this idea, the attitudes 
which supported, accompanied, or sprang from it, and the forces 
which opposed it ” (p. vii), he has not only turned anew the pages 
of Gilbert, Bacon, Boyle, Sprat, and Glanvill but has also ferreted 
out many writers long since forgotten whose publications throw 
much additional light on the formation and dissemination of one 
of the ruling ideas in seventeenth-century England. The result is 
an important and illuminating book. 

In the first of the three divisions, the Renaissance, we are given 
chapters on “ The Scientific Attitude of the Elizabethans,” “ The 
Decay of Nature,” “The Bacon of the Seventeenth Century,” and 
“The Gilbert Tradition.” Much of this material (e.g. the de- 
velopments on Gilbert and Bacon, not to mention—thanks to Pro- 
fessor Jones’s earlier work—the idea of the decay of nature) will 
be familiar to serious students of the period. But there will also 
be a great deal which is either not widely known or definitely new. 
A welcome corrective to the tendency to regard Gilbert and Bacon 
as isolated spirits in an age hostile to experimental science is the 
treatment given to such little-known or neglected upholders of the 
observational method as Thomas Digges, Robert Norman, Edward 
Wright, Mark Ridley, William Barlowe, Nathanael Carpenter, and 
William Watts. Indeed, Carpenter’s Philosophia Libera (1621) 
turns out to be one of the really significant pronouncements on 
freedom in scientific investigation in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Attention is called to the réle played by Elizabethan seamen 
in the advancement of science. The aid of the voyagers was 
solicited as early as 1599, and the voyage of Thomas James in 
1631-32 was, in some important respects, a genuine scientific ex- 
pedition. Such evidence as the foregoing, and much more that 
cannot be surveyed here, suggests that before 1640 far more prog- 
ress had been made toward the “ emancipation of science from the 
domination of the past” (p. 87) than is commonly supposed. 

The most significant portion of Professor Jones’s book is found 
in the three chapters on “The Puritan Era,” and particularly in 
the first, “The Advancement of Learning and Piety.” Analyzing 
the work of writers like John Durie, Noah Biggs, and John Web- 
ster, Professor Jones demonstrates that, contrary to the usual 
assumption, there was a close connection between the Puritans and 
the advancement of science from 1640 to 1660. The Puritans were 
apparently quick to see that much in Bacon’s writings fell directly 
in line with many of their own notions (pp. 120-21), and so they 
cried up the Baconian doctrine and agitated for reforms. Their 
desire for knowledge that is useful and profitable led them boldly 
to propose the introduction of “the Baconian experimental science 
into the curriculum of the universities to supplant the divinity, 
metaphysics, and Peripatetic philosophy taught there” (p. 104). 
One cannot easily escape the conclusion that before 1660 the Puri- 
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tans were among the best friends the new science had and also that 
Bacon’s enormous prestige in the Restoration was in no small 
measure due to the popularization which his doctrine received at 
the hands of Puritan reformers like Biggs and Webster. 

The remaining portion of the book gives a detailed account of 
the quarrel between the Baconians and the conservatives in the 
Restoration, which, as is well known, reached a critical stage during 
the years 1660 to 1672. There are interesting pages on the rela- 
tion between Cartesianism and Baconianism, on the opinions of 
such champions of conservatism as Meric Casaubon and Dr. Henry 
Stubbe, on the energetic support of the new method by the Para- 
celsians, or chemical doctors, and on the various writings in de- 
fense of the Virtuosi by Boyle, Sprat, and Glanvill. 

Instructive as the results of Professor Jones’s researches un- 
doubtedly are, one wishes that he had not chosen to present them 
by analyzing the contents of “ each pertinent work as it appeared ” 
(p. viii). This method, he frankly points out, “entails a good 
deal of repetition and prevents the focusing of all the evidence at 
one time upon an idea,” but he hopes that “there is compensation 
in the historical sweep gained by it” (p. ix). The repetitions are 
numerous, especially in the developments on the Puritan and the 
Restoration periods. But the really unfortunate result of the 
method used is that, despite Professor Jones’s summaries and 
conclusions, the various “ideas” remain disconnected and scat- 


tered. There is steady progression from book to book rather than 
from “idea ” to “idea.” Accordingly, the “historical sweep,” the 
gradual historical unfolding of the conception of science in the 
seventeenth century, is not so clearly exhibited as one could wish. 
Furthermore, it seems unpardonable that in a book so closely 
packed with information as this one there should be no index. 


R. W. FRANTZ 


University of Nebraska 





Johnsonian Gleanings, Part VII (Jervis, Porter, and other allied 
families). By Atryn L. Reape. London: Percy Lund, 
Humphries and Co., 1935. Pp. vi + 226 (+ map and table). 


Johnson and English Poetry before 1660. By W. B. C. Warxrns. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. 120. $1.75. 
(Princeton Studies in English, x11.) 

Mr. Reade reminds us that he is before everything else a gene- 
alogist by interrupting his narrative of Johnson’s life with an en- 


tire volume of pedigrees—“ really only a kind of genealogical ap- 
pendix to Part v1.” The connection of much of this material with 
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Johnson is extremely tenuous, as the author himself admits in a 
disarming paragraph which he must have written in anticipatory 
parody of the reviewers: “It may seem a far cry from the Eedes 
family to Dr. Johnson, yet the train of causation appears complete 
between them. It was the friendship of the Darells with the 
Eedeses, and Anne Darell having had Francis Eedes for her guar- 
dian, which led to her connexion with Warwick, where she started 
her married life with William Jervis. And later, when as a widow 
she came back to Warwick, it was evidently through the Colmores, 
who had come from Birmingham, and were trustees of the Jervis 
estate, that her daughter, Elizabeth Jervis, made the acquaintance 
of the Colmores’ cousin, Harry Porter, and married him. And it 
was only through ‘ Tetty’ so becoming the wife of a Birmingham 
man that Johnson came to meet her, and, in due course, marry her 
himself.” The book is enlivened by Mr. Reade’s groans at his 
failure to achieve certainty at all points (“.. . difficulty in the 
descent of the Porters, which tormented me, and still torments me 
when I think of it”). It is accompanied by a curious and enter- 
taining folding map, drawn “to illustrate Dr. Johnson’s Origins 
and Family Associations as well as his Life and Movements down 
to 1740.” And it ends with one of Mr. Reade’s admirable indexes. 
Any scholar who faces the task of indexing an 18th Century text 
should place Mr. Reade’s volumes at his elbow. He will find there 
fuller and more accurate identifications and dates than in any 
other source. 

In a slender volume of a little over one hundred pages, Mr. 
Watkins summarizes the results of an extensive statistical investi- 
gation into the character and extent of Johnson’s knowledge of 
English poetry before the Reformation. The great source of his 
information is naturally the Dictionary. Other readers will prob- 
ably share this reviewer’s surprise on being shown how much John- 
son had read in Spenser and Donne, and shocked to learn that, 
when everything has been examined, he cannot be proved to have 
read any of Marlowe’s plays, any of Shakespeare’s sonnets, or more 
of Beaumont and Fletcher than he found in the notes of Warbur- 
ton’s Shakespeare. Some very interesting problems emerge: what 
does it indicate concerning the method of compiling the Dictionary 
when we find Johnson making no quotations whatever from an 
author (e.g. Thomas Tusser) in the earlier letters of the alphabet, 
and then quoting him copiously in the remainder? Mr. Watkins’s 
essays are lucidly and pleasantly written, but he feels too much the 
necessity of defending Johnson’s critical reputation, and he would 
have pleased scholars better if he had not used the American re- 
print of Hill’s Boswell for constant reference. I am somewhat 
troubled by his frequently styling a work a “ favorite ” of Johnson. 
Can one safely conclude that, because a work is frequently quoted 
in the Dictionary, Johnson was fond of it? A man reading for 
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quotations does not necessarily select favorite pieces; he reads 
whatever lies readiest to hand. If Johnson in the Dictionary 
quotes from The New Inn and not from The Alchemist, The Silent 
Woman, and Volpone, must we infer that he preferred The New 
Inn as literature? A more reasonable conclusion might be that 
his set of Jonson lacked a volume. 


FREDERICK A. POTTLE 
Yale University 





Lord Chesterfield. By Samurt SHELLABARGER. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1935. Pp. xiv + 422. $5.00. 


Here Mr. Shellabarger aims to present an “ interpenetration of a 
book, a man, an age, and a philosophy” in the effort to “ bring 
Chesterfield’s life into a new, and the only proper focus. Curiously 
enough, it has never been attempted before.” Following the lead 
of this puff on the dust jacket, one finds the new focus to be that 
Chesterfield is, par excellence, the Man of the World (the subtitle, 
incidentally, of the very first biography of Chesterfield, published 
in 1774). As such, one reads repeatedly, his life was an empty 
shell, devoid of friends, love, religion. Although “he was better, 
wiser, more gifted, than most men of the world ” and hence would 
rank high “under the pagan dispensation,” Mr. Shellabarger con- 
cludes, “ There can be no compromise of any sort between right 
and wrong.... Judged by the real, not the conventional Chris- 
tian practice, he would have no rank at all.” 

Many will praise this biography, but I cannot. The bright style 
would adequately compensate for its lack of new material if the 
book did bring Chesterfield’s life into a new focus, even if only 
tolerably proper. To do this, however, scrupulous accuracy of de- 
tail is necessary, and this the book lacks. Its thesis, based on the 
assumption that Chesterfield had no friends, requires that his . 
friendships be explained away, despite the evidence of many letters 
and of earlier commentators, dismissed as “ apologists.” Mr. Shel- 
labarger would be more convincing if his text were not, at every 
point where my particular knowledge extends—especially in bib- 
liographical detail—honeycombed with little misstatements, indica- 
tive, one would judge, of superficial work, and hence of an inade- 
quate understanding of the subject. He thus provides a distor- © 
tion, not a new focus, to the life of Chesterfield.1 The life by 


2The sincerity of Chesterfield’s friendships cannot be proved but will, I 
believe, be evident to any careful reader of his letters. 

Representative of obvious errors are these: (385) In addition to £100 
annuity each for life, the grandsons were to divide not only the interest 
on £10,000 but the principal as well. (400-401) This list omits the major 
reviews—the Annual Register alone excepted—of the Letters. These 
reviews show that the Letters were eagerly received; the first stinging 
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Bonamy Dobrée, forming an introduction to his edition of the 
Letters (1932), has not been superseded. 


Sipney L. Guriock, JR. 
Mills College 





Thomas De Quincey, A Biography. By Horace AInswortH Eaton. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xvi-+- 542. 
$5.00. 


Professor Eaton’s Thomas De Quincey deliberately subordinates 
literary criticism to a detailed and illuminating account of the 
events of his life. The writer has “endeavoured as far as it has 
been humanly possible, to be exhaustive ” in his research, and it 
may at once be said that his book conveys the impression of complete 
knowledge and understanding of all the ascertainable facts. There 
is no attempt at psycho-analytical interpretation in the modern 
biographical manner, and yet, in the result, the portrayal of the 
man is shown to depend on a grasp of the experiences of his loveless 
childhood. The loss of his father and the death of a beloved little 
sister, combined with the creed of a mother who believed it right 
to suppress all signs of affection in her dealings with her children 
are felt, and no doubt rightly, to be the cause and explanation of 
De Quincey’s incapacity to adjust himself to the demands of life, 
just as they are also the underlying source of his own devotion to 
children in later years. The sensitive boy with his aching desire 
for sympathy and understanding grew naturally into the emotional 
man with his passionate adoration of little Catherine Wordsworth, 
and the shrinking from reality which taught him to substitute 
dreams and nightmares for facts which were unendurably harsh and 
shattering. Yet it must not be supposed that De Quincey was weak 
or lacking in will-power. “ His indomitable will is, as it were, the 
hard kernel of his character.... He was no weakling.... On 
the contrary, he was self-contained, self-assured, even, in a sense 
arrogant underneath his outward gentleness. His nature made him 
essentially solitary in the fastness of his own personality, aloof from 
men and the world; and with unquestioning reliance upon his own 
measure of values.” 

Professor Eaton’s account of De Quincey’s marriage, if Crabb 
Robinson’s details in cypher are to be trusted, as they can be since 
he had them direct from Wordsworth, put De Quincey’s behaviour 
in too favourable a light. But the marriage was nevertheless one 


rebuke, in fact, did not appear until eight months after the publication. 
(Cf. 388-9, “ Few were bold enough to defend the Letters. One or two 
reviews dared to praise it mildly.”) (ix) Chesterfield’s attitude towards 
publication is a matter of court record; cf. my article in PMLA, Lt (1936), 
170. 
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proof of his independence, and of his “reliance upon his own 
measure of values.” The same is true of his behaviour to Coleridge 
in whose genius he believed sufficiently to back his faith with a gift 
of £300 at a time when he possessed no more than £2000 in all. And 
similar independence of mind is shown in many incidents from his 
boyhood onwards, in his “ elopement ” from Manchester Grammar 
School, his break with his guardians, and above all in his devotion 
of his powers to journalism. De Quincey is remembered chiefly as 
the Opium Eater who ruined himself by indulgence in his vice, and 
who spent a life in squalor largely attributable to evil habits. Pro- 
fessor Eaton properly lays stress on other aspects of the man and 
his achievements, with the result that his portrait is of a credible 
and lovable person, faulty no doubt, but attractive in himself as well 
as in many of his voluminous writings. It is improbable that he 
will ever again come to be ranked among the greatest of prose- 
writers in English, though we think that in recent years his literary 
work has been unduly neglected. After the masterly analysis of his 
life and character in Professor Eaton’s book, it is also unlikely that 
ever again these will be so unfairly judged as has often been the 
case. De Quincey saw visions and he dreamed dreams, and with all 
his faults, he retained to the end something of the child-likeness 
which is of the kingdom of heaven. 
EpitH J. MoRLEY 
University of Reading, England 





Flowers of Evil. From the French of CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 
By GrorcEe Ditton and Epna Sr. Vincent Miiiay. With 
the Original Texts and with a Preface by Miss Mittay. New 
York and London: Harper, 1936. $2.75. 


These translators, distinguished poets in their own right, have 
set for themselves a very high goal. They have tried, so far as 
possible, to reproduce their strange original not merely in effects 
of diction and style (where they prefer to remain close to the spirit 
rather than to the letter), but also in varying moods, and even in 
identical rhythms. Since the book has been praised, both here 
and in France, for achieving these ends, it is worth while to look 
into the matter. 

The collaboration has a curious history, which Miss Millay 
sketches in her sparkling Preface. The conception was at first Mr. 
Dillon’s; but he submitted some specimens of his work to the 
lady, who caught the fever and was soon translating on her own. 
Ultimately they shared the task almost equally. Seventy-two 
poems, about half of the usual canon of Les Fleurs du Mal (ed. 
of 1868, though not according to Crépet), are here presented. This 
includes nearly all the more notable poems, which appear both in 
French and English versions. 


5 
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Miss Millay shows a good understanding of the difficulties, par- 
ticularly those involved in conveying the effect of the French 
Alexandrine. To imitate this “proud full sail,” the translators 
chose—in accordance with their resolution to preserve the “anat- 
omy” of the original—neither our familiar pentameter, nor the 
classical hexameter, but that rare vehicle, the English six-foot 
iambic, with occasional anapests. To make this sound like the 
Alexandrine is indeed a task. But I believe that Miss Millay’s 
approximation is on the whole closer than Mr. Dillon’s. She is not 
only cleverer in spondaic substitutions, but she can shift the whole 
basis of the prosody from our foot-division to the syllabic stresses 
of the measured Alexandrine. Thus she reveals more dexterity 
in packing her hexameters with mouth-filling short words and 
slow-moving polysyllables in wise alteration. She is equally dex- 
terous in rendering the shorter meters, as in “ L’Invitation au 
Voyage.” Mr. Dillon’s heavily stressed measures are more jerky 
and staccato, although “ Lesbos” is a fine exception. As a rule, 
it is the poetess who does better justice to Baudelaire’s large and 
somber manner. An occasional slip in taste (e. g., “ You’ve a date 
in town,” for “ Pense & ton devoir”), or even a sin of omission, 
as where Mr. Dillon leaves out the “stone” in the figure of the 
Commander (“Don Juan aux Enfers”), may be forgiven. On 
the whole, Miss Millay’s seems to be the dominating voice in the 
volume. Perhaps this is because there is no lack of those captivat- 
ing, breath-taking lines whose peculiar quality is hers rather than 
her model’s. She is also responsible for the brief presentation of 
Baudelaire’s life, in a sort of scenario at the end of the volume. 


E. PRESTON DARGAN 
University of Chicago 





Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes, First Editions (with a few 
exceptions) in the Library at Dormy House, Pine Valley, New 
Jersey, described with Notes by M. L. ParrisH with the 
assistance of BarBARA KetsEy Maun. London: Constable 
and Company, 1936. Pp. xi + 166. 


Probably nothing would have given those lifelong friends Charles 
Kingsley and Thomas Hughes greater pleasure than the appear- 
ance in a single volume of bibliographies of their complete works. 
The beauty and elegance of the form in which they have been 
clothed in this catalogue might have surprised them, but they 
would not have thought it unsuitable. Each of them wrote with 
an eye upon posterity. 

To so high a point of perfection has Mr. M. L. Parrish brought 
his Victorian collection that a catalogue of first editions in the 
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Library of Dormy House amounts practically to a complete bib- 
liography of the authors whom it treats. Like Victorian Lady 
Novelists, published in 1933, this Charles Kingsley and Thomas 
Hughes is no mere collector’s pastime but a piece of genuine ser- 
vice to scholarship. No bibliography of Charles Kingsley exists 
and there is none of Thomas Hughes in book form. The descrip- 
tive information given here on each volume is elaborate and com- 
plete; the photographic illustrations of rare bindings and title- 
pages are sumptuous and interesting; few libraries have adequate 
representation of writers so addicted to tract and pamphlet pub- 
lishing; and for the small number of items where his collection 
fails Mr. Parrish has added information in appendices. He has 
helpfully listed also the works of Thomas Hughes of Reading and 
Thomas Hughes of Market Rasen, both of whom, as Victorian stu- 
dents know to their cost, are easily confused with Thomas Hughes 
of Rugby. Of interest, too, are the descriptions of Kingsley’s 
songs set to music by contemporary composers for contemporary 
singers. 

Though Mr. Parrish lists all the issues of Politics for the Peo- 
ple to which Kingsley contributed under the pseudonymn of Par- 
son Lot, he omits mention of the Christian Socialist for which 
Parson Lot wrote still more largely and which published, in July 
and August 1851, the story of “The Nun’s Pool” which Ludlow 
thought too strong for Politics. Mr. Parrish is fortunate in pos- 
sessing the rejected proof sheets corrected in Kingsley’s hand. 

Mr. Parrish describes a curious American publication Laurel 
Leaves, 18%6, which contains Kingsley’s poem “The Knight’s 
Leap ” (the title has several variants) and a note that Kingsley 
read it to the members of the Allston Club of Baltimore and that 
this is its first appearance in print. Mr. Parrish indicates that it 
was included in 1863 in A Welcome, a collection made in honor of 
the Princess Alexandra. As a matter of fact, it was published 
four years before that, January 1859, in Fraser’s Magazine. 

But such minor matters as these are the only lacks to be found 
in the very valuable work of a collector who loves his books with 
the mingled enthusiasm of a twentieth century bibliophile and a 
nineteenth century subscriber to Mudie’s. 


Princeton, New Jersey MARGARET F'ARRAND THORP 





Francis Thompson. By Frepertco Oxrtvero. Brescia: Morcel- 
liana, 1935. Pp. 281. 


Professor Olivero’s critique of Francis Thompson’s poetry is 
exhaustive. It covers every aspect of his work, and gives due 
credit to the earlier investigations of Meynell, Beacock, and 
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Mégroz. But it shows certain limitations both of insight and of 
method. Professor Olivero accepts without qualification the nine- 
teenth century type of Catholic mysticism espoused by Thompson 
and its interpretation of English literary tradition. But his lack 
of insight is in part that natural to a foreigner’s inability to under- 
stand English idiom with native subtlety. He says, for instance 
(p. 85), that Thompson has the same extensive range of images as 
Shakespeare, which is probably correct. But it is apparent (p. 87) 
that he also believes their quality comparable, which is a different 
matter. He does not catch the shift from profound human mean- 
ing in Shakespeare’s images to fantasy and dogmatism in Thomp- 
son’s use of words. Here the true Elizabethan parallel would be a 
poet like Spenser, whose imagery, like Thompson’s, springs con- 
sciously from literary tradition rather than the living use of lan- 
guage. In consequence Olivero feels at liberty to compare Shake- 
speare’s “These burrs are in my heart” with Thompson’s ‘ 
here I shake off The burr o’ the world.” He fails to a that 
the figure has been transformed into a preposterous conceit. Toa 
Catholic, certainly, this vast and sinful world ought not be re- 
garded as so trifling an impediment. And the use of “o’” for 
“of” must to English ears increase the tone of frivolity and 
affectation. A more typical defect of Professor Olivero’s insight is 
to be found on page 206, where Thompson’s lines, “ As an Arab 
journeyeth, Through a sand of Ayaman,” are ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Coleridge’s “Like a lone Arab, old and blind, Some 
caravan had left behind.” In these two verses there is no common 
element except the word “ Arab,” and hence it is scarcely plausible 
to find a true influence. 

Professor Olivero’s lack of insight in these interpretations is 
directly related to his scholarly method; and the mechanical na- 
ture of his method is the result of the peculiar logic of his mystical 
philosophy. The philosophical dualism he accepts between truth 
and expression makes for a dualism in methodology. Since ideas 
are approached mystically and their expression cannot be, the 
latter can only be analyzed independently and mechanically. The 
result is that Professor Olivero’s most valuable chapter is the one 
on word-formations, which readily submit to a mechanical analysis. 
Otherwise his chapters, whatever their titles, have a way of repeat- 
ing material. There is no reason for a special chapter on literary 
influences when these have already been considered as they have 
arisen in chapters on ideas and verse-forms. Nor would it ordi- 
narily be thought justifiable to treat the poet’s style in a chapter 
separate from that devoted to his images. At the same time the 
scholar who is not a mystic must find the philosophical chapters, 
such as those on Thompson’s religion and conception of nature, too 
thapsodic and uncritically sympathetic to be of much value. "For 
Professor Olivero, in alluding to the influence of Wordsworth upon 
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Thompson, by no means clears away the ambiguities this influence 
introduced into Thompson’s acceptance of Catholic theology. 


New York University Epwin Berry Burcu 





America Through the Short Story. Edited by N. Brytiion Facrn. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1936. Pp. x-+ 508. $1.75. 


Mr. Fagin’s Introduction, “'The Short Story as a Reflection of 
American Life,” observes with concise thoroughness the danger of 
attempting to define the term short story, discusses with capa- 
bility the origin and growth of the form from the request for 
brevity by Editor Sarah J. Hale 100 years ago, through the effect 
of international copyright law and lack of it, love of exchanging 
stories, on to the influence of the development of industrialism. 
With a clear eye Mr. Fagin watches the growth of the story through 
essay and abbreviated novel to the distinctive thing it is today, “a 
narrative form of beauty and power”; and he chooses capital illus- 
trations for exemplifying this growth. 

Since “ of realistic portrayal of American life there is practically 
nothing in his fiction,” Poe is omitted from the collection ranging 
from Benjamin Franklin to Martha Foley and Erskine Caldwell. 
Local colorists are represented and dismissed fairly enough with 
the pronouncement that the present American short story in the 
main keeps to the broad currents of our national life. This fact is 
indisputable: the short story, as one corollary, contributes to our 
national homogeneity. Particularly concerned with what the short 
story has had to tell us, rather than with technical problems, Mr. 
Fagin emphasizes it as a product of the “peculiar social forces 
which have shaped all of American life.” Indian and negro, there- 
fore, lead off the Table of Contents, followed by other Minority 
peoples, and three tales testifying to the place of woman; religion 
and war, labor and capital, and social classes further have deter- 
mined the flowering of this literary plant. Indulge the figure: Mr. 
Fagin has gathered from the fields of the short story many varie- 
ties, dependent upon our racial evolution, an herbarium of scien- 
tific interest. Not a few of the later specimens are colorful and 
finely formed, contemporary flowering of this literary growth. 

Time was overdue for a collection of stories edited-not for tech- 
nique but for substance and exemplification of the evolutionary 
process. Both student and general reader may be grateful to Mr. 
Fagin for his compactly elaborated, ably documented collection. 


BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
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Bibliographies of twelve Victorian Authors. Compiled by THEo- 
poRE G. ExrsaM, and Ropert H. Deity, under direction of 
Rosert M. SmirH. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1936. Pp. 362. 
This work will be invaluable to students of the later Victorian 
period of English Literature. It assembles, under one cover, com- 
prehensive bibliographies of Arnold, Mrs. Browning, Clough, Fitz- 
gerald, Hardy, Kipling, Morris, Christina Rossetti, Stevenson, 
Swinburne and Tennyson. Several of these authors have never 
before received adequate bibliographical notice, and the remainder, 
who like Tennyson occupied a generous share of attention at the 
beginning of the century, badly needed to have bibliographical ma- 
terial concerning them brought up to date. Clough and Christina 
Rossetti, in particular, have been neglected. 

The arrangement, if somewhat unorthodox, is convenient. Each 
bibliography is divided into three sections: a chronological outline 
of the author’s main works, a list of bibliographical sources, a 
compendium of biographical and critical material. An unusual 
feature is the inclusion, under this third heading, of entries listing 
the first edition of the author’s works by title, with a list of re- 
views of the book arranged under each title entry. 

The compilers have consulted over two hundred sources in their 
efforts to collect material, and they have included bibliographical, 
biographical and critical articles in periodicals, pamphlets, essays 
and books in English and in foreign languages employing the 
Latin alphabet. The inclusion of unpublished masters’ essays and 
doctoral dissertations, makes this book of added value to research 
workers in this field. While the work does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive, its compilers claim to have provided information which 
will satisfy the requirements of the book collector, the scholar, the 
student and the librarian. Unfortunately time is the bibliogra- 
pher’s worst foe, and a bibliography ceases to be complete as soon 
as it is published. The recent death of Kipling will result in a 
new output of material, and the announcement of the unpublished 
works of William Morris edited by his daughter to be issued by 
Basil Blackwell, came too late to be included in this list. The 
compilers have not availed themselves of the complete resources of 
Nathan Van ‘Patten’s Index to bibliographies relating to the works 
of American and British authors, 1923-32. But on the whole their 
work has been exceptionally thorough, and this volume will be a 
distinctive addition to bibliographical literature. 


MARGARET RAY 
University of Toronto 
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Cantt carnascialeschi del Rinascimento. A cura di CHaruzs S. 
SINGLETON. Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1936. Pp. 498. Lire 40. 
(Scrittori d’Italia, 159.) Except for the cantt carnascialeschi 
written by Lorenzo the Magnificent, already published in this 
series, this valuable material has been of difficult access to 
scholars, and only in manuscripts or uncritical editions. The vast 
labor of collecting these songs and establishing a critical text has 
heretofore discouraged students of the period, although its desira- 
bility and importance were long ago pointed out by B. Croce. It is 
therefore with especial gratitude that we welcome this 159th volume 
of Scrittori d’Italia, the second of the series to be edited by an 
American. Dr. Singleton has given us in a compact volume nearly 
three hundred of the most important carnival songs, many of which 
appear here for the first time in print. All of them show more or 
less important departures from the traditional text, and the sources 
used are listed and evaluated in an ingenious and clear table in the 
Nota. Very little seems to be known concerning the date of most 
of these songs or the pageant which they represent, but all informa- 
tion furnished by the manuscripts on the matter and much that is 
given in chronicles of the day has been included in the annotations. 
Not included in this volume are the songs by Lorenzo de’Medici, 
already available in a critical edition of this collection, those by 
Machiavelli, five in number, to appear later in the series, and 
numerous songs of lesser importance which, it is to be hoped, Dr. 
Singleton will see fit to edit at some later date along with the music 
of the canti, much of which is still unpublished. Historians of 
music will welcome the references here given to manuscripts fur- 
nishing musical notation. The usefulness and excellence of the 
present volume can only make us hope that its editor will give us 
some day the general study which we lack on the pageantry of 
Florence, including the still unpublished songs, with music, illus- 
trations showing costumes and décor, and extended discussion of 
the part played by songs and pageant in the life of the city during 
the Renaissance. 

CHANDLER B. BEALL 

University of Oregon 





La Gerusalemme liberata nella Inghilterra di Spenser. By 
ALBERTO CASTELLI. Milano: Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 
1936. Pp. xii+ 130. Lire 10. (Pubblicazioni della Universita 
Cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Serie Quarta: Scienze filologiche, Vol. 
xx.) The first chapter points out the varied and continuous 
literary exchanges between England and Italy, mentioning the 
most important works on the subject and emphasizing the popu- 
larity of Tasso immediately after the publication of the Gerusa- 
lemme liberata in 1584. The second chapter sums up Spenser’s 
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debt to Tasso in the Faerie Queen, and the three final chapters dis- 
cuss Tasso’s influence on Spenser’s contemporaries and followers, 
the English translations of the Gerusalemme, and the judgments 
of English critics on the poem. The author seems to have added 
little to what was already known on the subject, but he has col- 
lected in a single convenient volume information scattered through 
various journals and books, and has shown Tasso’s important 
though not predominant position among the Italian authors who 
influenced English writers of the period. It was of course impos- 
sible for him to utilize the unpublished dissertation (Northwestern 
University, 1933) by H. M. Priest on Tasso and English Litera- 
ture, 1575-1675; but even an examination of the all too brief 
printed summary (Summaries of Dissertations, Northwestern 
University, 1933, Vol. 1) would have furnished indications of fur- 
ther borrowings in Spenser. A more serious oversight was the 
failure to consult the articles of Dodge and Bullock in PMLA, 
1929 and 1930, on the Italian texts used by Carew and Fair- 
fax for their translations; Castelli’s examination of the various 
possible texts was evidently incomplete and hasty, and his conclu- 
sions incorrect. In fact, all the chapters of this study, while quite 
useful as far as they go, leave the impression that they might have 
gone considerably farther. Even the proof-reading was hastily 
done, and many misprints remain to mar the pages. 


CHANDLER B. BEALL 
University of Oregon 





Les Imitations de lV’ Arioste de P. Desportes. Par Au. CIORANESCU. 
Valenii-de-Munte, Imprimerie Datina Romianeascé, 1936. (Re- 
printed from the Mélanges de l’Ecole roumaine en France, XII, 
same place and year). Mr. C.’s title is misleading. He treats, in 
a pamphlet of 83 double-spaced pages, not only the Imitations de 
lV’ Arioste, but also the Diane, the Hippolyte, the Cléonice and the 
Diverses Amours as they show imitation of the Orlando or the 
Iiriche. Most of this material has been compiled from other 
sources; Mr. C.’s few original touches are not happy ones. Thus 
certain lines on the eagle and its young (Desportes, Contre un 
Jutf, “ L’aigle léger ” etc.), which C. believes to be imitated from 
Ariosto’s sonnet “ Perche simili siano,” show closer resemblance to 
a more popular and hence more probable source, Serafino Aquilano’s 
“T’aquila che col sguardo” (Ed. Menghini, Sonnet I). Of 
Ariosto’s satire on marriage (Da tutti gli altri amict) as a possible 
source of Desportes’ Stances du mariage, C. says (p. 13): “On ne 
saurait affirmer que cette derniére soit le modéle de Desportes ”; 
and on the following page: “Il y a toutefois des rapprochements 
qui permettent de voir qu’il eut devant les yeux cette piéce, au 
moment ov il composait ses Stances, et qu’il lui emprunta au moins 
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quelques détails.” He does not mention the Misogame of Jamyn, 
a poem so closely related to the Stances in content and time and 
place of composition that they ought not to be discussed without 
reference to it. Neither does he consider that all the points against 
a rich wife, a poor one, a pretty or a homely one, which he attributes 
to Ariosto, were commonplaces of the time, and might just as well 
have come from the Controverses of Gratian Du Pont (1534), the 
Sylvae Nuptialis of Giovanni Nevizzani (1521), or a host of earlier 
misogamics listed by these two and including Jean de Meung’s 
Roman de la Rose (11, ll. 8561 sqq.). The Stances and the Satire 
show some likeness; but there is no particular reason for believing 
that the resemblence between them is other than coincidental. 


ALICE CAMERON 


Maryland College for Women 





The Best Plays of Racine, translated into English rhyming verse 
with introductions, notes, by Lacy Locxert. Princeton: Princeton 
Press, 1936. xii-+ 412 pp. $3.00. By the “ best ” plays are meant 
Andromaque, Britannicus, Phédre, and Athalie. Bérénice would 
have had more appeal for the British and American public, but, 
when the translator undertook his work, he could not have fore- 
seen that the modern Titus would give up the Empire for his 
Berenice just as the book was leaving the press. The translation 
seems to be about as faithful to Racine’s meaning as a verse trans- 
lation can be, but it does not properly reproduce Racine’s purity 
of form, for Mr. L. deliberately uses many run-on lines and many 
imperfect rimes (truth: oath; glance: hence; through: flow, etc.). 
A similar criticism can be made of the artificial flavor produced by 
the use of the antiquated second and third persons singular of 
English verbs and of such words as e’er, wildering, empery, etc. 
The appealing simplicity of the original disappears. In his notes 
and prefaces Mr. L. repeats a good many familiar criticisms and 
adds a number of his own that are interesting and suggestive, 
though they hardly do justice to the characters of Andromaque and 
Hippolyte. However, if one hasn’t enough French to turn to 
Racine himself, one can hardly do better than to read Mr. L.’s 
translation. 

H. 0. LANCASTER 





Triibners Deutsches Worterbuch, Im Auftrag der Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft fiir deutsche Wortforschung herausgegeben von ALFRED 
Gérzz. Erste Lieferung: A-Alpe; Zweite Lieferung (Bd. 3, 
Lfg. 1): O-patzig; Dritte Lieferung (Bd. 3, Tl. 2, Lig. 1): S- 
schicklich; Berlin und Leipzig, 1936, 1937, Walter de Gruyter & 
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Co. RM. 1 per fascicle. The scope of the new dictionary is given as 
follows : 

Triibners Deutsches Wérterbuch . . . will in vier Banden auf insgesamt 
160 Bogen unsern lebenden Wortschatz in wissenschaftlich ernsthaften und 
einwandfreien Wortgeschichten darstellen, die in jeder Zeile faBlich ge- 
schrieben sein und jede ermiidende Breite vermeiden sollen. Bei schirfster 
Raumausnutzung will das Werk den deutschen Wortschatz nicht erschipfen, 
sondern in gewissenhafter Auslese die sprachgeschichtlich anziehenden und 
kulturgeschichtlich bedeutsamen Wortgeschichten ausheben. Mit Belegen 
soll das Werk nicht iiberlastet sein, doch werden durch streng gewiihlte 
eee alle Angaben belebt und Wendepunkte im Leben der Worter 

euchtet. 


_ The three fascicles that have so far appeared bear out these 
claims. The citations are ample, and what is more, are documented 
by foot-notes to each article, with exact references giving volume 
and page of the source quoted. This is not always the case with the 
Etymologisches Worterbuch of Kluge-Gotze, published by the same 
firm. Foreign words are adequately treated; compare: Organ, 
Orgel, Parole, Partner, Paste, PaB, Patron in fascicle 2. 

When completed, the new dictionary will contain four volumes, 
each of approximately 640 large quarto pages, or about twice the 
bulk of the hitherto indispensable Weigand-Hirt, long out of print. 
The price, M. 40 for the entire work, is extremely low, and should 
attract every one interested in the history of the German Wort- 


schatz. 
w. K. 


Deutsche Studien, Vortrige und Ansprachen von Professor Dr. 
Fritz BEHREND, Wissenschaftlicher Beamter der PreuB. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften a. D. 1936. Hermann Wendt G. m. b. H., Ber- 
lin. M. 2.50. In this volume of 132 pages the author of the 
Geschichte der deutschen Philologie in Buildern has collected a 
number of addresses and essays, for the most part published in 
various journals and pamphlets. The introductory essay is entitled : 
“ Geschichtswissenschaft und Germanistik”; this is followed by 
“Die deutsche Literatur im Elsass ”; “ Die Anfainge der Univer- 
sitat Krakau ”; “ Trajano Boccalini und die deutsche Literatur ” ; 
“Martin Opitz als Neuerer”; “Theodor Storm und seine Hei- 
mat”; “Uber Soldatenromane aus der Vorkriegszeit”; “Reise 
nach Holland und Belgien.” The interesting and at the same time 
moderately priced book is well worth reading. 

w. K. 





Seasons and Months, Studies in a Tradition of Middle English 
Poetry. By RosEmMonpd Tuve. Paris: Librairie Universitaire S. A., 
1933. Pp. 232 with Prefatory Note. Conventional formulae in Mid- 
dle English descriptions of people, personifications, and scenery, 
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have long been noted, analyzed, and classified, and now traditional 
accounts of the seasons and months are added to the list, showing 
the vast amount of trite expression available to writers of the time 
and revealing the true originality of those who borrowing this ma- 
terial modified it by giving it life. Miss Tuve has covered a large 
field in her reading, and finds that her material derives from one 
or more of several lines of development: the Classical tradition, 
the semi- or pseudo-scientific, the rhetorical, the French Courtly, 
and the artistic. These she investigates with patience, although as 
she aptly remarks, “one cannot hope to be exhaustive when one 
deals with centuries of ‘singing birds.”+ In many ways her 
work is most illuminating, with an abundance of examples and in- 
formed discussion, especially the chapter on the Secreta Secre- 
forum and the later section on the seasons motif in art. I cannot 
help wondering whether a greater use could not have been made of 
the material in manuscript illuminations with special reference to 
garden scenes and detail there appropriate for descriptions of 
spring and summer in the French Courtly tradition. The book 
badly needs an introductory chapter as well as an index, deficien- 
cies for which the elaborate summary in the Table of Contents 
does not atone. I have noted a few cases where the best editions 
are not cited, as in the instance of Prudentius (Allen and Jones, 
Romanesque Lyric, should not be cited for the text) ; that of Wala- 
frid Strabo (Manitius and Raby are referred to for De imagine 
Tetrict). For the Pervigiluwm Veneris see Rand, Trans. Amer. 
Philol. Assoc., Lxv (1934), 1-12. The documentation leaves some- 
thing to be desired and is not in every case related to the Bib- 
liography, which omits the Anticlaudianus, Bernardus Sylvester, 
and Walafrid Strabo (whose works are found in the Poetae Latint, 
but cf. the listing of Paulinus of Nola). Yet despite certain flaws 
of this kind, this is a useful work, and one for which all scholars 
in the field will be grateful. 


H. R. PATCH 
Smith College 





The Problem of Wineland. By Hattp6r HermMAnnsson. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1936. Pp. 5+ 84-2. (Islandica, Vol. 
25.) In the present essay Professor Hermannsson once more re- . 
turns to the problem of Wineland, reviewing the question of the 
sources and their value in the light of the latest researches. Few 
contemporary writers could master the immense literature on the 
subject in the way H. does it, and most would be in more danger 
of submersion in details than he is. Already in 1909 when H. 
issued his bibliography of the subject: The Northmen in America 


1 Page 36. 
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(Islandica, vol. 2), he called attention to the fact that scholars best 
acquainted with the Old Icelandic literature, like Gustav Storm 
and Finnur Jonsson, agreed in giving preference to the version of 
these narratives that is found in Hauksbdék, rather than to the one 
preserved in the later Flateyjarbék. This view, shared by the last 
editor of the sagas, Matthias Pérdarson (Islenzk Fornrit, vol. rv), 
is also adopted by H. in the present study. In general he believes 
that the story of Hauksbék must be founded on facts transmitted 
to a writing posterity by a reliable family tradition; this he tries 
to prove in a detailed survey of the saga. As to Karlsefni’s route, 
he still entertains the views set forth by himself in an article in the 
Geographical Review (1927, xvi, pp. 107-114) and with good 
reason, for other theories are certainly not more plausible. After 
discussing the sources and the geographical aspect of the problem 
he adds two interesting chapters on “ Alleged Norse Remains and 
Influences on the American Continent ” and “ Effects of the Dis- 
covery of Wineland,” in both cases reaching a negative conclusion. 
He rightly refuses to believe in the genuineness of the American 
Runic Monuments (notably the Kensington Stone) and he finds 
nothing to corroborate the view, sometimes advanced, that Columbus 
had learned about America in Iceland. Altogether the book is an 
excellent, if somewhat conservative, statement of the problem as it 
appears today; it can be wholeheartedly recommended to everybody, 
lay and learned alike, interested in these always fascinating 
questions. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 





The Education of Chaucer. By Grorcz A. Primpron. London 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 176. $2.00. 
The more we come to know of Chaucer the more it appears that the 
old antiquarians of the sixteenth century were nearer right than 
the modern and sceptical Lounsbury in their praise of Chaucer’s 
learning. He was not, indeed, a graduate of both universities, or 
of either one of them; and he was not by union standards of that 
day or of this a scholar. But he was a man of a range of knowl- 
edge to put many scholars to shame, and if he was not always 
accurate to the letter, he knew what it was worth and how to use it. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since Lounsbury wrote. 
Kittredge, Lowes, Manly, Curry, Shannon, and many others, have 
added to our store of knowledge concerning Chaucer’s learning and 
the sources of it: not the least valuable was an article by Miss 
Rickert some years ago (Modern Philology, Xx1x, 257-274. Feb- 
ruary 1932) on “Chaucer at School,” with its catalogue of the 
books of William de Ravenstone bequeathed in 1358 to the library 
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of St. Paul’s school, at which, it is natural to suppose, Chaucer 
was a pupil. 

The late Mr. Plimpton in this beautiful little book does not pre- 
tend to give an account of Chaucer’s schooling. He gives us 
rather, as in his Education of Shakespeare, a brief sketch of the 
departments of knowledge in the late Middle Ages, the stages 
which a student, man and boy, kept on his way toward mastering 
them, the authors he studied and the books he read. All this we 
knew before: Mr. Plimpton’s rare contribution is that he is able to 
illustrate these books—at least an astonishing number of them— 
from manuscripts on his own shelves. The forty-seven superb 
plates, well chosen and beautifully reproduced, bring us closer than 
mere titles ever can to Geoffrey Chaucer in the schoolroom or, in 
later life, poring over his books late at night till “fully daswed ” 
was his look. Medievalists, Chaucerians, and students of the his- 
tory of education may not learn here much that they did not know 
before, but they must be even duller than usual if their imagina- 
tions are not strangely quickened. One may hope that they are 
not also collectors: if they are, their feelings had better not be 
described. 


M. B. RUUD 
University of Minnesota 





Old English Elegies. By CHartes W. KENNEDY. Princeton: 
Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. x-+ 104. $2.00. This is a volume of 
translations. Six poems of the Exeter Book (Wanderer, Seafarer, 
Ruin, Deor, Wife’s Lament, Husband’s Message) and lines 2231-70 
of Beowulf are put into modern English alliterative verse that 
happily combines high poetic quality and faithfulness to the origi- 
nals. An Introduction of 41 pages paints for the uninformed a 
brief but adequate background. The book ends with a selected 
bibliography of six pages. The translator is to be congratulated on 
a piece of work well done. I add a few comments on the intro- 
ductory material. Pp. 8, 25: it is unfortunate that the OE digraph 
ze was not used; it is surely to be had at the printer’s, without 
extra cost. P. 11: the use of Christian here and elsewhere is un- 
happy, if ‘religious’ is meant (as it seems to be). If the author 
had in mind the contrast of Christian and pagan (rather than reli- 
gious and secular), I cannot agree with him. Again, the conver- 
sion postulated on pp. 15 and 17 may be accepted if by conversion 
the author means what is meant by it today; if however he has in 
mind conversion from Germanic paganism, this must be rejected 
as wholly improbable—the English were a Christian nation when 
the Seafarer was composed. P. 24: it is wrong to say that “ Deor 
is essentially a heathen poem.” That it draws on heroic legend for 
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its matter does not make it heathen. P. 36: the juxtaposition of 
“ Old English ” and “ Scandinavian ” is odd; consistency calls for 
“Old Scandinavian” or, better, for a simple “ English.” 


K. M. 





Bristols Bedeutung fiir die Englische Romantik und die Deutsch- 
Englischen Beziehungen. By Cart Aucust Weber. Halle: Max 
Niemeyer, 1935. Pp. xvi + 304. RM. 12.50. (Studien zur Eng- 
lischen Philologie, txxx1x). The state of affairs treated here is 
the existence of a city which has always been “by trade and dul- 
ness consecrate to fame.” Once trade implied the naval and 
pioneering spirit: in the eighteenth century merchant life was 
accompanied only by Nonconformity and its political interests, and 
tempered by the activity of a spa in an agreeable landscape and by 
a continued self-consciousness in the local literary production. The 
problem is to examine the conditioning for good or ill exerted by 
such a tradition and environment, and to distinguish to what ex- 
tent the particularistic feelings of the intelligentsia are materially 
grounded. Just as the description of events coming one after 
another in time does not constitute a history, so literary geography 
has no unity but what is conferred by the finding of causal relation- 
ships. If imaginative literature is in the same case with words, 
which (p. 51) “‘in their own nature are only arbitrary signs of 
ideas . . . and consequently can be no part of real knowledge, or a 
proper subject for reasoning, ” then the substructure of Realien 
must be abstracted from the ‘ purely literary ’ element (pp. xii-xiv, 
57). But Dr. Weber diplomatically limits his book for the most 
part to a detailed account of the ramifications of intellectual life 
in Bristol, and tries to hide with learning what is lost in unity and 


asp. 

Its other theme is afforded by the German interests of Dr. T. 
Beddoes and Coleridge in science and metaphysics, and by the 
student days of T. L. Beddoes at Gottingen and Wiirzburg (‘ Aus- 
klang und Selstauflésung der Bristoler Romantik’). There is, be- 
sides the appendix listing the book-borrowings and police record 
of T. L. Beddoes, a reprint (pp. 278-87) of German political 
articles of his, an abundant bibliography and portraits of Coleridge, 
Dr. T. Beddoes and T. L. Beddoes. 


OWEN E. HOLLOWAY 
Cairo, Egypt 





The Complaint of Henry Duke of Buckingham, Including the 
Induction, or Thomas Sackville’s Contribution to the Mirror for 
Magistrates. Edited, from the Author’s MS., with Introduction, 
Notes, and Collation ... by MarcueriTg Hearsgy. (Yale Studies 
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in English, LXXXVI.) New Haven: For the Yale University 
Press, 1936. Pp. xii+ 140. Paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. In 
this edition of the “Induction,” Professor Hearsey gives us a 
variant text from an unpublished manuscript in St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The manuscript, which is in two hands, permits 
the editor to make some interesting speculations on which hand 
is the poet’s. As she is also inclined to believe that this manuscript 
is the one from which the first edition was printed, she is able to 
make some further ingenious deductions in support of this view. 
Her introduction includes a new life of Sackville in which she 
adds a few new facts to the accepted biography. The commentary 
on the text is perhaps too diffuse and draws too much from 
secondary sources. 


DON CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 





Ireland Through Tudor Eyes. By Epwarp M. Hinton. Phila- 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. xii -+ 111. $2.00. 
Mr. Hinton has selected what he regards as typical or significant 
passages from the writings of members of six groups of young 
Englishmen whom fate or ambition led to Ireland between 1568 and 
1616. These are interwoven in a shrewd running commentary on 
Irish culture and Anglo-Irish relations and illustrated by three 
plates from Derricke’s Image of Ireland and a sixteenth-century 
map. A readable survey, the book is not to be relied on in detail 
by reason of typographical or other inaccuracies in dates, etc. Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Ourania should be dated 1606 as on page 56 and 
not 1602 as on page 55; Spenser and Raleigh were together in 1589 
(not 1598, as on page 55); Spenser’s View was not published in 
1592, as the reader of page 44 might think; and Spenser does not 
advocate extermination of the Irish, as one might be led to suppose; 
on the contrary, he calls for the extirpation of the evils of Irish 
government and society as a means of preserving the population. 
Mr. Hinton is to be commended for his keenness in interpreting the 
evidence that Barnaby Rich is the author of Greenes Newes both 
from Heauen and Hell and for his industry in bringing to scholarly 
attention the holograph MS of Rich’s Anothomy of Irelande. 


JAMES G@. McMANAWAY 
Folger Shakespeare Library 





Cognition and Volition in ge pe By H. Moutprr. Gron- 
ingen: J. B. Wolters, 1936. Pp. vi+ 208. Dr. Mulder is in- 
terested in what might be called “the psychology of speech” as a 
basis of linguistic instruction. He is anxious to know whether 
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human beings in the acquisition of a language use their intellects 
or their wills or both. His conclusion is “that the will and the 
intellect, as united in the ego, act in indissoluble partnership in 
the production of speech, but that the cognitional is always in the 
lead ” (p. 23). This conclusion is reached not only by a study of 
children and adults learning a foreign language but of children 
learning also their mother tongue. Reduced to plain terms this 
would seem to mean that a person has to know the meaning of 
words before he can use them and that consequently there is no 
sense in trying to teach language by mere imitation of a teacher’s 
vocal noises. How novel this thesis is to language teachers this 
reviewer has no means of knowing, but surely no one outside that 
field would ever dispute it. At the same time he has made certain 
rough observations that would lead him to believe in the greater 
linguistic gifts of children, whose intellects after all are not usually 
the equal of adults’. Why a child can in a few weeks learn to talk 
in a foreign tongue which his parents are still stuttering with 
shame and confusion is left unexplained by this always learned, if 
somewhat one-sided, book. And if it were explained, it might be 
at least possible that something called “ self-consciousness ” was 
not without influence in an individual’s ability to learn a new 
tongue. 


GEORGE BOAS 
The Johns Hopkins University 





English Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. Selected and edited 
by RoBerTA FLORENCE BRINKLEY. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1936. Pp. xiv-+ 584. $2.75. Professor Brinkley’s volume is 
so unpretentious that at first glance it seems to be merely a collec- 
tion of poems. To be sure, it has a short but carefully selected 
bibliography, an index, and some footnotes; but nowhere is there a 
parade of learning. The text is not a “scholarly” one. On the 
contrary, Miss Brinkley'has prepared it “for the reader inexperi- 
enced in the oddities of seventeenth century form.” Even a casual 
glance shows that the anthology is the most complete collection of 
poetry limited to the seventeenth century which is available, but 
only a careful reading of the introductory essay and the short 
biographies of the poets reveals how much scholarship has gone 
into the editing of the volume. The essay is only twenty pages 
long, but it contains the gist of many learned volumes. The re- 
viewer knows of no other monograph which gives so complete a 
summary of the history of ideas of the seventeenth century as does 
this short introductory essay. 


WALTER G. FRIEDRICH 
Valparaiso University 








